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"One  is  enabled,  even  in  reading  remarks  which  for 
criticism,  for  their  imniediatesubject,  have  novalue — 
which  are  far  too  personal  in  spirit,  far  too  immoderate 
in  temper,  and  far  too  heavy-handed  in  style  for  the 
delicate  niatter  they  have  to  treat — still  to  gain  light 
and  confirmation  for  a  serious  idea,  and  to  follow  the 
Baconian  injunction,  semper aliquid addiscere,  always 
to  be  adding  to  ore'sstocl<  of  observation  and  know- 
ledge." 
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PREFACE  TO  STUDIES  OF  FIVE 
LIVING  POETS. 

In  the  following  six  essays  the 
writer  has  endeavoured  to  discuss 
poetry  in  the  one  way  by  which 
such  attempts  can  be  made  profit- 
able  ;  that  is,  by  looking  at  poetry 
from  a  purely  Hterary  point  of  view. 
Those  writers  who,  while  seeming 
to  treat  of  hterature,  are  really 
thinking  of  something  else,  inevit- 
ably  lose  dehcacy  and  clearness ; 
and  of  all  writing,  literary  criticism 
should  be  the  most  clear,  the  most 
dehcate,  and  the  most  simple ;  it 
will  not  lend  itself  to  prejudices, 
theories,  party  views,  or  personal 
rancour.     A  writer  who   cannot  free 
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himself  from  these,  who  "cannot 
look  at  poetry  simply  for  its  literary 
quaHties,  will  never  succeed  as  a 
critic ;  nor  can  readers  who  have 
not  the  same  Hterary  fairness  ever 
get  much  good  from  poetry.  All 
possible  subjects  of  controversy, 
then,  have  been  carefully  avoided  ; 
matters  of  history,  indeed,  are 
mentioned  here  and  there,  but  they 
are  stated  only  as  facts,  and  are 
neither  approved  nor  condemned. 

The  essays  have  no  plan  or 
system.  The  works  of  each  poet 
are  examined  separately,  with  only 
this  connection,  that  the  same 
standard  of  poetry  is  appHed  to 
them  aH. 
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ENGLISH  POETRY  IN  1885. 

The  following  sketches,  for  essays 
they  can  hardly  be  called,  are  only 
an  attempt  to  interpret,  from  one 
point  of  view,  the  works  of  our  most 
eminent  Hving  poets.  To  do  more 
than  this  is  beyond  the  purpose  and 
the  powers  of  the  present  writer ; 
perhaps  beyond  the  powers  of  any 
writer  for  years  to  come,  because  no 
work  of  criticism  is  so  hopeless  as  for 
any  age  to  try  and  estimate  its  own 
poetry.  It  can  know  its  own  poetry, 
and  feel  it,  but  hardly  judge  of  its 
tone,  its  place,  or  its  real  function, 
because  the  whole  story  is  unfinished. 
No  age  can  see  plainly  beyond  itself, 
and  50  its  grounds  of  judgment  are 
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faulty.  Besides,  contemporary  praisc 
is  often  too  full-bodied,  contemporary 
blame  too  acid,  for  them  to  be  quite 
sound.  We  either  accept  without 
question  all  the  work  of  well-known 
writers,  because  it  is  signed  with  their 
name,  and  this  makes  us  undervalue 
Hving  poets ;  or  we  extol  the  present 
at  the  expense  of  the  past,  and  this 
makes  us  overvalue  Hving  poets.  In 
neither  case  is  our  judgment  quite 
sane,  quite  critical. 

Then  it  is  so  hard  to  reahze  a  truth 
which  influences  the  fate  of  all  htera- 
ture  :  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  ac- 
knowledge,  but  more  difficult  by  far 
to  understand,  that  our  manner  of 
speech  and  our  way  of  looking  at 
things  are,  slowly,  but  surely,  tending 
to  become  obsolete  and  by-gone.  Yet 
this  is  manifestly  true,  for  the  tone  of 
every  century  is  different.  Each 
generation    holds,  as    its   own  pro- 
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perty,  the  new  ideas  of  the  last ;  so 
that  the  hardly-gained  vantage  ground 
of  one  is  the  standpoint  of  its  suc- 
cessor ;  which  has,  in  turn,  to  win  its 
own  position,  and  leave  it  for  the  start 
of  the  next  advance.  Nor  does  the 
difficulty  end  even  here. 

In  estimating  the  work  of  hving 
poets  we  must  clearly  separate  what 
they  say :  their  matter ;  from  their 
manner  of  saying  it  :  thcir  style. 
And  in  both  matter  and  style  we 
must  separate  again  what  is  classical 
from  what  is  fashionable.  In  other 
words,  what  charms  us,  because  it  is 
said  in  our  manner,  from  what  pleases 
us  because  it  is  said  in  a  manner  that 
is  hkely  to  be  permanent,  to  stand  the 
test  of  time.  This  requires  both 
subtlety  and  unselfishness  ;  unselfish- 
ness  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  own 
age.  And  the  latter,  the  looking 
beyond  ourselves  collectively,  is  even 
harderthan  looking  outside  ourselves 
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individually ;  for  we  must  be  not  only 
moreunselfishjbut  more  large-minded 
too.  These  quahties,  however,  are 
needed  in  a  critic  of  contemporary 
poetry  ;  and  he  is  required  to  be,  as 
all  critics  should  be,  plain,  simple, 
inward,  and  if  possible  subtle,  but, 
more  than  all,  absolutely  fair.  Criti- 
cism  should  aim  at  plain  simplicity, 
for  as  the  best  poetry  is  simple,  its 
explanation  should  be  simple ;  and 
inward  as  well.  We  are  too  often 
bewildered  with  technical  terms  and 
ghttering  plausible  phrases,  which 
mean  nothing ;  when  a  few  simple 
words  might  be  helpful,  or  at  least 
suggestive.  Criticism,  then,  should 
always  aim  at  simphcity  and  en- 
hghtenment ;  for  it  is  not  the  critic's 
business  to  show  his  own  smartness, 
but  to  make  clear,  so  far  as  he  can, 
the  quahty  of  his  author.  This  is 
true  of  all  criticism,  and  truer  still  of 
poetical  criticism,  for  true  poetry  so 
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easily  eludes  the  touch  of  pretentious- 
ness.  But  fairness  and  simpHcity 
are  most  wanted  in  a  critic  of  Hving 
poets ;  as  in  his  case  personal  feel- 
ings,  narrow  views,  and  a  bounded 
outlook,  may  hinder  the  free  play  of 
the  mind. 

A  critic  too,  who  knows  what  men 
of  their  own  time  have  said  of  the 
poets,  may  well  pause  ;  he  may  think 
of  Lord  Jeffrey,  and  shudder.  He 
wiH  remember  what  was  said  in  their 
own  days  of  Wordsworth  and  SheHey, 
of  Pope,  of  Milton  even,  and  of 
Shakespeare.  And  he  may  draw 
back,  shamed,  baffled,  afraid,  because 
each  age  has  partly  misunderstood 
its  own  poetry,  and  later  ones  have 
reversed  its  judgment. 

So  we  cannot  possibly  hope  to  judge 
our  Hving  poets  quite  truly,  or  to 
place  them,  as  they  wiU  stand  when 
eighty  years  have  given  their  verdict, 
either  with  regard  to  each  other,  or 
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as  they  may  rank  in  the  long  Hne  of 
Enghsh  writers.  Still  less  can  we 
foresee  clearly  whether  any  of  them 
will  win  an  inheritance  beyond  his 
birthplace,  and  be  found  worthy  to 
abide  in  the  real  Temple  of  Fame, 
the  Home  of  the  Immortals,  with  the 
Seers  and  Singers  of  the  children  of 
men.  But  though  the  full  vision  may 
never  be  ours,  yet  we  may  see  a  good 
deal,  and  more  closely,  perhaps,  than 
those  who  will  get  a  larger  view.  For 
to  none  will  our  Hving  poets,  our  own 
best  voices,  speak  so  intimately  as  to 
us,  though  they  may  speak  to  others 
more  clearly.  Because  to  us  their 
manner  is  winning,  as  well  as  their 
matter :  winning,  not  only  through 
the  spell  of  art,  or  the  charm  of 
quaintness,  as  the  older  poets  are, 
but  through  the  more  tender  in- 
fluence  of  use  and  wont.  And  later 
generations  cannot  quite  feel  that, 
they  cannot  possibly  be  so  much  in 
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sympathy  with  our  poets.  Their  un- 
derstanding  will  be  of  the  head,  will 
be  clearer ;  but  our  feehng  is  of  the 
heart,  and  is  closer  :  not,  because  of 
this,  more  perfect,  only  more  sympa- 
thetic.  This  bond  of  sympathy,  then, 
between  each  age  and  its  own  poets, 
gives  it  a  depth  of  feehng  which  may 
compensate,  partly,  for  its  narrower 
view :  it  may  see  less,  but  it  feels 
more.  And  it  is  only  by  some  such 
explanation  that  we  can  justify  the 
amazing  popularity,  in  their  time,  of 
so  many  writers  who  are  now  for- 
gotten. 

Though,  if  we  look  a  httle  deeper 
into  these  things,  it  may  occur  to  us 
that  this  age  of  ours  has  acquired  a 
new  power,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to 
judge  of  its  poets  more  clearly  than 
was  possible  to  other  times.  We  can 
still  feel  our  poets,  still  be  in  sym- 
pathy  with  them,  as  every  age  has 
been  with  its  own  best  voices ;  but 
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surety,  now,  we  have  a  clearervislon, 
as  our  outlook  is  larger. 

And  this  is  due  to  criticism,  to  what 
Mr.  Arnold  calls  the  modern  spirit. 
A  spirit,  as  the  despisers  of  criticism 
would  do  well  to  remember,  above  all 
things  constructive.  It  is  founded  in 
fairness,  and  rooted  in  truth,  and  its 
full  development  is  not  destructive 
but  formative ;  as  it  is  always  striving 
for  the  highest  possible  truth  and 
perfection.  Starting  as  it  does  with 
the  desire  to  see  things  as  they  really 
are,  it  puts  aside  all  prejudice  and 
narrowness,  till  it  reaches  even  to  the 
spirit  of  distant  times,  and  other 
points  of  view.  It  makes  us  see 
other  men  as  they  saw  themselves, 
and  feel  as  they  felt.  And  this  larger 
constructiveness  has  given  us  a 
greater  power  of  going  beyond  our- 
selves,  and  of  looking  back,  as  it 
were,  on  our  own  poetry ;  of  seeing 
it  more  impartially. 
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Butthecontentionof  these  sketches 
is  that  this  spirit  not  only  enables  us 
to  see  our  own  poetry  clearer,  but  is 
shown  in  some  of  our  poetry ;  that 
our  greatest  hving  poets  are  the  first- 
fruits  of  its  efforts,  because  they 
seem,  each  of  them,  to  interpret  not 
only  our  own  age  but  some  other  one 
as  well,  whose  spirit  they  have  seized. 
It  is  this  constructive  power  which 
seems  to  separate  them  from  all  their 
predecessors,  and  perhaps  it  is  this 
which  explains  their  charm  and  their 
influence.  And  if  this  is  true  it 
means  that  we  have  a  new  phase  of 
poetry :  that  poetry  has  won  a  new 
inheritance,  and  enormously  enlarged 
its  sphere  and  its  function;  because  it 
no  longer  interprets  man  individually, 
or  man  collectively,  in  one  age,  but 
man  collectively  in  several  ages,  since 
it  can  grasp  at  once  the  spirit  of 
several  ages.  Lord  Tennyson  has 
cailed  us  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages. 
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Surely  thesewords  are  truer  than  they 
have  ever  been  formerly ;  for  through 
this  critical  spirit  we  can  understand 
other  ages  so  much  more  fully;  can 
construct  them  with  greater  insight ; 
can  feel  as  they  did,  and  look  at  things 
with  their  eyes. 

Men  have  understood  mankind, 
individually,  witli  searching  clearness; 
Homer,  Plutarch,  Shakespeare,  and 
all  the  pithy  old  sayings  of  our  fore- 
fathers  tell  us  that  conclusively. 
But  men  have  never  before  grasped, 
as  we  have,  other  times  wholesale, 
critically,  constructively,  with  a  thor- 
ough  understanding  of  their  spirit, 
of  their  way  of  looking  at  things.  The 
poets  of  the  past,  besides  knowing 
man  individually,  have  grasped  their 
own  age  too,  have  interpreted  that; 
but  if  they  have  tried  to  interpret  an- 
other,  have  only  partially  succeeded; 
for  they  had  not  the  power,  the  criti- 
cal,  constructive  insight.    They  could 
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only  interpret  other  ages  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  own,  from  which 
theycould  never  get  quite  clear:  their 
view  was  a  bounded  one. 

Thus  Chaucer,  for  instance,  is  al- 
ways  of  the  fourteenth  century;  he 
understood  man,  individually,  well 
enough,  but  when  he  tries  to  describe 
man  collectively,  man  in  some  other 
age,  he  is  still  only  mediasval.  He 
has  only  got  the  mediaeval  stand- 
point. 

Shakespeare,  it  is  true,  is  in  one 
sense  infinite,  infinite  humanity;  for 
he  has  that  one  touch  of  nature  which 
makes  the  whole  world  kin.  We  may 
call  him  the  supreme  poet  of  man- 
kind,  of  man  individually,  of  human 
nature.  Indeed,  this  is  so  true,  it 
makes  us  forget  that  in  another  sense 
he  is  only  Ehzabethan.  His  people, 
as  human  beings,  are  true  of  all  time, 
but  he  had  not  the  critical  insight ; 
they  are  not  quite  so  true  as  people 
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of  an  age  which  was  not  Shake- 
speare's. 

Duke  Theseus  is  not  Athenian, 
even  Timon  is  not  quite  Attic ;  Shake- 
speare's  Trojans  are  not  Homeric, 
nor  his  Romans  quite  of  Rome. 
They  are  complete  and  perfect  men, 
but  there  was  something  wanting  to 
make  them  wholly  Greeks  or  wholly 
Romans ;  and  that  was  the  construc- 
tive  power  which  can  reahze  the  spirit 
of  other  times.  Shakespeare  had  the 
mediaeval  standpoints,  and,  in  ad- 
dition,  the  larger  mind  of  the  Re- 
nascence.  But  this  only  enabled 
him  to  see  more  clearly  into  human 
nature ;  it  did  not  enable  him  to 
grasp  the  spirit  of  other  ages ;  though 
it  gave  him  more  materials  for  con- 
structing  their  form,  their  outward 
hfe. 

Even  Milton,  with  all  his  learning, 
did  not  gain,  in  our  sense,  the  critical 
gift :  the  power  of  constructing  other 
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ages.  "Samson"  is  not  quite  Semitic, 
and  not  quite  Greek,  though  its 
matter  is  Jewish  and  its  form  classi- 
cal ;  but  its  tone,  its  spirit,  is  chiefl}' 
Puritan.  Milton,  too,  had  only  the 
standpoint  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  though  his  gazc  was  keen  and 
clear.  While  Pope  is  always  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  of  that  alone : 
he  even  puts  Homer  into  wig  and 
buckles.  And  Pope  may  serve  as 
the  type  of  his  age,  which  never 
went  much  beyond  his  point  of  view; 
and,  too  often,  never  came  up  to  his 
excellence  of  style. 

Down  to  Pope,  then,  and  to  his 
followers,  the  Poets  interpreted  man 
individually,  and  their  own  age;  both 
of  them  well,  according  to  the  measure 
of  their  insight.  But  when  they  tried 
to  interpret  an  age  not  their  own, 
they  succeeded  less  well :  they  only 
succeeded  in  so  far  as  their  peoplc 
were  true  to  human  nature  in  all  agcs. 
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With  the  poets  who  began  this 
century — the  Poets  of  the  Revolution, 
as  they  have  been  called — we  seem  to 
get  a  larger  view  than  the  eighteenth 
century  had  to  give  us.  In  fact,  so 
great  is  the  expansion,  that  many 
writers  on  poetry,  Professor  Shairp 
among  them,  have  been  incHned  to 
fancy  that  Wordsworth's  age  was  a 
great  creative  epoch  in  poetry,  as 
Shakespeare's  was. 

Though  it  is  diffiicult  to  beHeve 
this,  because  the  Renascence  and 
the  Revolution  affected  England  so 
differently.  The  effect  even  of  the 
Renascence  was  different  in  England 
and  in  Italy.  For  we  received  its 
full  results  while  our  minds  were 
young  and  fresh ;  and  these  results 
came  to  a  people  in  the  throes  of 
growth  and  change.  And  not  merely 
of  social  change :  the  world  itself 
seemed  enlarged  that  our  new 
strength  might    subdue   it.     In   one 
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great  wave  we  got  the  new  learning, 
the  Reformation,  the  knowledge  of 
the  doubled  world,  with  all  its  wealth 
and  its  dower  of  adventure,  and  the 
stress  and  struggle  of  EHzabeth's 
reign  :  all  these  were  as  a  flood  let 
loose,  which  was  surging  and  seeth- 
ing  over  England.  The  time  was 
thrilHng  with  hfe  and  energy,  its 
poets  were  inspired  by  the  glow 
around  them  ;  and  that  is  why 
Shakespeare's  age  is  our  great  cre- 
ative  epoch  in  poetry.  The  new 
ideas  came  to  a  transformed  society 
that  was  quickened  by  its  discovery 
of  a  wondrous  world  of  fact,  which 
far  outdid  the  fancies  of  romance. 
So  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  Re- 
nascence,  though  so  late,  was  power- 
ful ;  nor  that  its  strength  was  rather 
in  deeds  than  in  art  or  learning:  that 
its  poetry  was  the  drama  of  Shake- 
speare ;  or  the  earnest,  warhke  alle- 
gory  of  Spenser,  half  fact,  half  fiction, 
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but  wholly  serious  in  all  its  wild  ad- 
venture. 

Now  Wordsworth  and  his  fellow 
poets  had  no  sympathy  of  this  sort 
to  kindle  the  fire  of  their  song. 
Though  all  the  poets  had  felt  the 
Revolution,  yet  some  drew  back 
from  it ;  and  those  whodid  not,  were 
outcasts  and  wanderers.  The  Revo- 
lution  cannot  be  called  a  movement 
that  inspired  England  with  an  en- 
thusiasm  which  the  poets  were  forced 
to  express.  It  was  not,  to  us,  a  i;re- 
ative  epoch.  Besides,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference  between  the  Renascence  and 
the  Revolution,  which  is  considered 
too  little.  One  was  a  quiet  inward 
growth  ;  a  light,  dawning  here  and 
there  on  the  minds  of  individual  men ; 
they  made  it  brighter  and  spread  it, 
until  society  was  enhghtened  too. 
The  Renascence  was  individual  rather 
than  social,  though  enormous  social 
changes   came   in    its   train:    but    it 
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was  a  change  through  expansion 
rather  than  through  destruction. 
For  men  felt  they  had  enlarged 
their  conception  of  man,  and  of  hfe, 
by  nnding  forgotten  ideals  of  both  : 
and  then  they  knew  they  had  out- 
grown  their  old  systems.  In  the 
Renascence,  individual  growth  came 
first ;  and  man  was  trying  to  im- 
prove  himself,  so  it  was  creative, 
directly  and  professedly :  change  only 
came  as  a  natural  consequence.  But 
iri  tiie  Revolution  men  had  to  destroy 
before  they  could  grow ;  its  aim  was 
directly,  professedly,  social  and  po- 
htical ;  its  end  was  destructive,  be- 
cause  men  were  straining  to  throw 
off  the  leading-strings  which  no 
longer  guided  and  upheld  them :  for 
they  had  become  hindering  rather 
than  helpful. 

In  the  Revolution,  then,  destruc- 
tion  came  first ;  growth,  we  may  hope, 
is  now  quietly  and  inwardly  progress- 
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ing :  but  individual  enlii^htenment 
was  not  itsfirst  aim.  It  stillremains 
to  be  seen  how  far  it  may  be  a  conse- 
quence.  So  that  we  cannot  look 
at  Wordsworth's  time  as  a  creative 
epoch  ;  its  poets  were  not  affected  as 
the  Athenians  were  under  Pericles,  or 
the  Enghsh  under  EHzabeth. 

Nor,  looking  at  its  hterature,  was  it 
a  creation  so  much  as  a  dehverance. 
Poetry  gained  the  freshness  and  free- 
dom  of  Wordsworth,  the  ilexibihty  of 
Shelley,  in  place  of  the  formaHty  of 
Pope.  Men  saw  nothing  new,  but 
they  saw  deeper  and  more  naturally. 

To  go  back,  however,  to  the  main 
argument,  we  cannot  say  that  Words- 
worth  interpreted  any  age  except  his 
own :  he  v/as  not,  in  our  sense,  criti- 
cal. 

But  in  Shelley  we  certainly  see  the 
beginnings  of  a  constructive  criti- 
cism  ;  and  in  Keats  of  a  freer  mind, 
a  larger  view. 
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For  Shelley  possesses  a  deeper 
insight  into  other  times  than  any 
EngHsh  poet  had  gained  before  him. 
The  "Cenci"  proves  how  fully  heun- 
derstood  the  mind  of  the  Itahan 
Renascence;  "  Prometheus  "  shows 
how  far  he  had  entered  into  the  spirit . 
of  the  Greeks.  Though  to  say  this,  is 
to  pass  no  judgment  on  these  poems 
as  dramas  ;  for  to  criticize  either 
Shelley  or  Wordsworth  is  not  now 
to  our  purpose.  But  it  is  by  these 
plays,  and  by  those  lyrics  of  his 
which  approach  most  nearly  the  best 
tone  of  Wordsworth,  that  we  must 
judge  Shelley,  if  we  wish  to  esti- 
mate  his  real  greatness,  to  assign 
him  his  true  place  in  Enghsh  poetry. 

As  we  do  not  value  Wordsworth, 
chiefly,  for  his  professedly  serious 
work,  "  The  Excursion,"  and  all 
its  prosy  teaching  ;  so  we  must 
not  judge  Shelley  by  his  professedly 
serious   work,    by   all   his   wild    and 
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wayward  political  poetty.  The 
genius  of  neither  poet  was  in  preach- 
ing  or  in  politics.  Mr.  Arnold  says, 
with  so  much  truth,  that  at  times 
Nature  seems  to  take  Wordsworth's 
pen  and  write  for  him  ;  surely  there 
are  times  when  we  can  say  nearly 
the  same  of  Shelley,  and  almost 
more  of  Keats ;  except  that  Nature 
seems  to  have  written  through  them 
with  a  lighter  hand,  and  in  a  younger, 
gayer  spirit,  or  with  a  sweeter  sad- 
ness,  though  not  perhaps  with  such 
a  fresh  simphcity. 

But  we  are  straying  from  the 
critical  spirit,  and  from  Shelley,  who 
seems  to  have  had  a  foretaste  of  it, 
to  have  given  something  to  our 
poetry  which  no  Enghsh  poet  had 
given  before :  the  power  of  looking 
out  of  his  own  age,  and  of  reaching 
the  standpoint  of  another.  But 
Shelley  was  cut  off  in  his  youth, 
with   unripened   powers,   so  we  can 
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only   speculate    on   what    he   might 
have   done.     That   he   should   have 
been    so   free-minded    is    amazing ; 
though    it    is    hard    to    reahze    the 
difference    betwcen    our    times    and 
his.      We   can    only    reahze    it    by 
comparing     a    book     hke    Carlyle's 
"  Heroes "    with    earlier    books    on 
such   subjects   as   he   treats    in    his 
essays  on  Mahomet  and  Odin ;  and 
seeing  with  whatfairness  and  freedom 
he  speaks  of  other  times,  and  other 
beliefs.    We  see  at  once  that  Carlyle 
has  grasped  their  spirit,  can  put  him- 
self  in  the  place  of  an  Arab  or  a  North- 
man,  and  examine  things  from  their 
point  of  view.     He  is  constructive, 
flexible,  free-minded,  instead  of  being 
ignorant,  stiff,  prejudiced.     And  this 
new  position   is   now   the   common 
property,  the  standpoint,  of  all  edu- 
cated  people  who  choose  to  reach  it, 
that  is,  of  all  who  are  cultured. 
It  is   this   power  which   we    may 
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call  the  new  phase  of  poetry,  and  it 
is  shown  especially  in  three  of  our 
Hving  poets :  in  Lord  Tennyson, 
in  Mr.  Browning,  in  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold. 

Lord  Tennyson  seems  to  have 
possessed  the  spirit  of  chivalry  at  its 
best,  as  it  should  be.  He  is  ahvays 
hke  one  of  his  ideal  Knights;  not  only 
in  his  "  Idylls,"  but  in  *'  In  Memo- 
riam"  as  well,  for  that  too  is  full  of 
nobleness,  of  beauty,  of  reverence. 
Though  he  is  thoroughly  of  this  cen- 
tury,  and  no  poet  is  more  a  man  of 
his  own  age,  he  almost  as  thoroughly 
interprets  another  age,  another  stand- 
point. 

Mr.  Browning,  in  Hke  manner, 
seems  to  interpret  two  ages,  his  own 
and  the  Renascence  ;  he  has  the 
spirit,  the  standpoint  of  each  :  while 
Mr.  Arnold  is  even  a  more  striking 
instance.  Lord  Tenn^^son  and  Mr. 
Browning   are   Hke  nineteenth   cen- 
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tury  poets,  who  have  had  a  vision  of 
other  times,  and  who  have  brought 
them  down  to  us,  the  times  of  medi- 
seval  knights,  and  of  Renascence 
ecclesiastics.  But  Mr.  Arnold  is  like 
a  Greek  who  has  come  from  his  own 
age  to  interpret  ours  to  us,  so  fully 
has  he  seized  the  spirit  of  Athens  ; 
its  thought,  its  standpoint,  its  views 
of  hfe. 

These  ideas  may  be  fanciful,  or 
may  be  strained  too  far;  but  they 
seem  to  have  a  germ  of  truth  in 
them,  enough  to  make  a  workable 
theory,  to  save  them  from  extrava- 
gance  or  exaggeration. 

We  could  not  say  of  the  Enghsh 
poets,  before  these,  that  they  had 
been  interpreters  of  any  age  but  their 
own  ;  we  can  say  it  with  more  or 
less  truth  of  these  poets.  And  it  is 
because  of  this  new  povver  which  has 
come  to  poetry  that  we  may  think  it 
has  entered  upon  a  new  phase,  with 
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larger  functions  and  a  wider  outlook. 
It  is  the  possession  of  this  power, 
and  their  use  of  it,  whicli  separates 
these  poets  from  their  predecessors. 
Whether  they  are  greater  than  some 
of  them,  or  less,  is  not  for  us  to 
judge  ;  but  we  can  see  that  they  are 
different,  that  they  have  given  some- 
thing  to  their  poetry  which  none 
of  the  older  poets  have  given  to 
theirs. 

Poetry  has  entered  on  a  new 
phase  ;  and  Lord  Tennyson,  Mr. 
Browning,  and  Mr.  Arnold  are  its 
first-fruits. 

It  was  with  this  thought  in  mind 
that  the  following  sketches  were 
written  ;  because,  if  the  theory  has 
any  truth,  it  gives  a  clue,  a  hint, 
which  may  help  us  to  understand 
the  greatest  of  our  hving  poets.  For 
its  shows  us  something  which  is 
common  to  them  all ;  it  affords  a 
characteristic  which  apphes  to  each 
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of  them,  and  that  is  often  of  more 
use  in  treating  of  the  poets  than  to 
insist  only  on  their  differences. 

But  this  interpretation  is  not 
worked  out  or  insisted  on  in  the 
essays.  They,  indeed,  are  mere 
sketches,  and  are  not  meant  to  be 
accounts  of  the  poets  thcy  treat  of, 
so  much  as  hints  and  suggestions 
towards  an  understanding  of  their 
work.  And  whcn  we  discuss  hving 
poets,  our  own  poetry,  it  is  not  our 
place  to  distribute  praise  or  blame, 
so  much  as  to  try  and  understand 
them.  It  is  for  others  to  judgc 
them. 

Five  only  of  our  hving  poets  are 
discussed  ;  those,  probably,  whom 
many  readers  of  contemporary  poetry 
would  agree  in  thinking  its  best 
representatives.  So  many  hving 
writers  give  us  poetry  now,  and 
good  poetry,  that  it  is  hard  to  hmit 
the  number  in  a  series  of  essays  such 
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as  these  are  ;  for  much  excellent 
work  is  left  unnotlced.  But  this  is 
not  the  proper  time  to  survey  the 
poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century,  nor 
are  we  its  proper  judges  ;  and  when 
we  leave  a  few  great  works  we  may 
be  so  easily  beguiled  by  the  passing 
fashion.  Those  poets  then,  only,  are 
included  who  have  written  some 
single  work  sufficiently  great  to  en- 
sure  their  fame,  or  whose  poetry  is 
considerable ;  that  is,  of  a  certain 
amount,  and  of  a  certain  standard 
of  excellence. 

And  as  ideas  of  excellence  in 
poetry  may  vary  considerably,  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  ArnoWs  sonnet 
on  the  Austerity  of  Poetry  has  been 
taken  as  the  test  of  what  is  excellent, 
of  what  is  good  work  : 

"  Such,  poets,  is  your  bride,  the  Muse!  young,  gay, 
Radiant,  adorn'd  outside  ;  a  hidden  ground 
Of  thought  and  of  austerity  within." 

Writing  which  has  these  quahties 
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is  likely  to  be  good  and  lasting  ;  but 
if  it  fails  in  any  of  these  high  re- 
quirements  we  should  be  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  it  is  poetry  at  all : 
whether  it  is  not  merely  rhyme  or 
poor  tortured  prose. 

The  office  of  poetry  is  to  please  and 
to  tcach;  it  should  be  able  to  do  both. 
If  it  aims  at  being  merely  beautiful; 
at  being  young,  gay,  adorned  outside, 
it  tends  to  be  rhyme,  not  truepoetry, 
and  it  does  not  even  attain  its  ob- 
ject,  beauty,  because  it  is  not  good 
art.  For  empty,  senseless  words, 
radiant  but  unmeaning,  are  hke  an 
overdressed  person,  are  never  in 
good  taste,  never  artistic.  While  it 
is  needless  to  explain  that  thought, 
however  great,  however  keen,  is  not 
poetry  either,  unless  it  is  expressed 
beautifully. 

And  even  work  which  gives  us 
beauty  and  thought  may  be  wanting 
in  the  last   quahty,  the  rarest,  aus- 
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terity:  that  iine  restraint,  the  out- 
come  of  strength,  of  self-control  and 
of  perfect  taste.  If  that  does  not 
temper  the  thought  and  its  expres- 
sion,  giving  a  tone  of  perfection  to 
the  poetry,  we  cannot  say  such  work 
is  classical ;  for  it  wants  that  perfect 
balance,  that  equal  excellence  of 
touch,  which  shows  a  master-hand. 

Poetry  which  stands  this  test  must 
be  good:  good  in  quality;  but  be- 
fore  we  can  be  assured  that  it  is 
good  in  kind,  it  must  stand  a  test 
even  more  severe.  And  that  too  is 
furnished  by  Mr.  Arnold,  when  he 
defines  the  grand  style,  which  arises, 
he  says,  in  poetry,  "  when  a  noble 
nature,  poetically  gifted,  treats  with 
simplicity  or  with  severity  a  serious 
subject." 

If  poetry  is  judged  to  pass  the 
first  test  safely,  to  stand  its  applica- 
tion,  we  may  consider  it  to  be  good ; 
but  still  its  goodness  may  only  be  a 
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limited  excellence.  Such  poetry  may 
not  be  considered  good  always  ;  by 
our  successors,  as  well  as  by  our- 
selves.  But  if  it  can  face  the  second 
test,  and  not  fall  short  of  its  hard 
conditions,  we  may  think  that, 
possibly,  we  have  permanent  work  ; 
work  that  is  really  classical.  Though 
these  standards  are  not  to  be  apphed 
fanatically  or  excessively,  for  poetry 
must  not  be  fettered  too  closely,  or 
treated  too  mechanically.  But  we 
may  use  them  wisely,  and  bear  them 
in  mind,  before  we  pronounce  sweep- 
ing  judgments  on  contemporary 
poetry ;  as  fashion  on  the  one  hand, 
and  prejudice  on  the  other,  can  so 
easily  deceive  us. 

Besides  the  three  great  poets  al- 
ready  mentioned,  Mr.  Swinburne 
and  Mr.  Wilham  Morris  are  included 
in  the  essays ;  as  all  readers  would 
probably  allow  that  their  work  is 
considerable.      Mr.   Morris  must  be 
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taken,  at  his  own  valuation,  as  a 
teller  of  old  tales;  and,  we  may  add, 
a  most  delightful  one.  So  that  we 
do  not  look  for  a  confirmation  of  our 
theory  in  his  work.  Nor  can  we  find 
that  Mr.  Swinburne  is  the  inter- 
preter  of  any  one  age,  besides  ours, 
in  the  same  way  that  his  elder  con- 
temporaries  are.  He  has  made  no 
single  age  pecuharly  his  own  ;  though 
he  sings  of  many,  and  shows  in  his 
grasp  of  them  all,  that  he,  too, 
possesses  the  new  power,  construc- 
tive  criticism  ;  which  has  now  made 
the  past,  more  thoroughh^  than  ever, 
the  domain  of  poetry. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
compare  the  poets,  or  to  place  them ; 
it  is  only  given  to  us  to  try  and 
understand  them.  But  it  is  im- 
possible,  sometimes,  not  to  have  one 
poet  in  view  when  speaking  of  the 
qualities  of  another,  for  that  may 
help  our  understanding  of  them  all, 
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though  no  judgment  about  details 
involves  any  general  verdict.  It 
can  hardly  be  too  often  repeated 
that  we  are  unable  to  give  such  a 
verdict ;  we  have  not  all  the  data  for 
forming  a  judgment.  The  arrange- 
ment  of  the  Essays  is  no  sign  of 
the  writer's  estimate  ;  the  poets  are 
placed  in  the  order  of  age. 

And  though  this  is  possibly  the 
order  of  the  popular  judgment,  just 
now,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
popular  judgment  is  right  ;  indecd,  it 
has  not  unfrequently  been  grievously 
wrong  ;  as  time  does  marvellous 
things  with  the  poets  :  so  it  is  not 
for  us  to  prophesy  about  the 
opinions  of  posterity,  of  those  who 
will  see  clearer,  because  their  view 
is  larger.  But  we  still  have  our 
deeper  feeling,  our  stronger  sym- 
pathy,  with  our  own  poets,  and  we 
must  try  to  search  into  that  to  gain 
an  understanding  of  them. 
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And  we  can  apply  the  tests  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  sonnet,  and  of  his  defini- 
tion,  and  ask  ourselves  who  fulfils 
their  conditions.  Even  though  our 
answer  be  faulty  it  is  well  to  have 
a  standard  of  excellence,  a  high 
ideal  of  perfection,  for  with  less 
than  perfection  we  should  never  be 
fully  satisfied. 

But  one  truth  we  must  ahvays 
have  before  us  when  we  estimate 
Enghsh  poetry,  whether  of  the  past 
or  the  present  ;  this  is,  that  Enghsh 
poetry  is  only  a  portion  of  the 
world's  poetry.  A  poet,  who  to  us 
is  of  great  importance,  may  not  be 
to  all  the  world  a  classic  ;  he  may 
be  of  small  importance  in  the 
greater  world  of  poetry.  We  must 
have  a  standard  of  proportion  as 
well  as  of  taste ;  and  in  both,  we 
must,  as  far  as  possible,  exercise  a 
severe  but  wise  restraint. 

Though   we    may   not  be   led    to 
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over-estimate  our  living  poets,  let 
us  beware,  too,  lest  we  under- 
estimate  them,  and  fear,  as  some 
do,  that  this  prosaic  age  is  imperil- 
ling  true  poetry.  Much  is  said  in 
these  days  about  Literature  and 
Science :  they  are  too  often  looked 
upon  as  incompatibles  ;  whereas 
they  are  each,  in  their  time  and 
place,  instruments  of  human  pro- 
gress.  "  The  future  of  poetry,"  as 
Mr.  Arnold  says,  "  is  immense," 
because  it  will  always  be  the  inter- 
preter  of  hfe ;  but  it  must  tend  to 
be  the  interpreter  of  the  enlarging 
human  mind  as  well. 

Poetry  now  possesses  the  realm 
which  historical  criticism  has  won. 
In  Hke  manner,  it  will  as  surely 
possess  the  larger  realms  which 
Science  is  winning.  For  what  is 
that  which  we  call  Science  but  an 
enlargement  of  our  knowledge  of 
Nature,  of  the  Hving  world  without 
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us  ?  And  when  the  theorisers  and 
calculators  have  had  their  say,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  poets  will 
possess  and  transform  their  thoughts. 
A  poetry  of  science  may  seem  a  dull 
and  dismal  prospect ;  but  we  must 
not  confine  our  use  of  the  word 
science  to  mere  calculations,  any 
more  than  we  confine  hterature  to 
grammar,  or  history  to  chronicles 
and  dates.  There  is  a  spirit  be- 
neath  them  all,  the  human  mind, 
which  is  always  seeking  to  enlarge 
its  experience  of  hfe.  Its  experi- 
ence  of  human  hfe  we  call  history, 
and  its  best  expression,  poetry.  Its 
experience  of  the  universal  hfe  we 
call  science,  and  we  may  be  sure 
its  best  expression,  which  is  yet  to 
come,  will  be  poetry  too.  Though 
poetry,  in  spite  of  its  larger  sphere, 
must  never  cease  to  express  man 
individually,  human  nature  ;  or  our 
new  power  will  be  a  loss  and  not  a 
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gain.  Poetry  must  always  be  true 
to  man's  nature,  must  treat  of 
realities ;  our  larger  sphere  must  not 
lessen  our  strength.  The  future  of 
poetry,  then,  is  immense,  and  if  we 
look  below  the  surface,  beyond  the 
mere  machinery,  there  is  no  an- 
tagonism  between  Literature  and 
Science :  they  must  both  find  their 
most  effective,  their  most  beautiful, 
their  best  and  most  winning  ex- 
pression  in  poetry. 
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The  path  of  critics  is  beset  with 
perils  on  either  hand,  and  by  one  or 
other  they  are  hkely  to  be  over- 
thrown.  But  critics  who  speak  of 
hving  poets  are  more  than  ever 
closely  pressed  by  danger,  while  their 
means  of  escape  are  not  so  many. 
Some  of  them  are  entrapped  in  the 
pitfall  of  pedantry  ;  and  their  writ- 
ing  is  so  learned,  so  technical,  that 
the  reader  finds  all  charm  has  fled, 
he  forgets  that  he  is  considering 
poetry.  Others  fall  victims  to  their 
own  sharpness  ;  and  their  readers 
are  ahvays  thinking  of  the  critic,  not 
of  him  whom  they  wish  to  know 
about.     In  this  case  we  may  be  sure 
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the  critic  thinks  more  of  himself 
than  of  his  poet ;  he  is  too  much  of 
a  patron.  Some,  again,  spoil  ex- 
quisite  poetry  by  setting  it  forth  in 
prose,  which  is  far  from  exquisite  ; 
and  some  are  bewildered  by  the 
mists  of  dulness.  A  criticism  should 
be  helpful,  and  should  throw  light, 
but  it  can  do  neither  if  it  is  not 
simple.  And  it  should  not  spoil  the 
charm  of  its  subject,  by  being  too 
heav}^,  or  too  learncd  ;  it  must  not, 
therefore,  deal  over  much  in  theories. 
So  that,  perhaps,  the  best  thing  a 
critic  can  do,  is  to  begin  by  asking 
himself  what  effect  is  left  on  his 
mind  when  he  thinks  of  his  poet 
as  a  whole ;  or  what  general  im- 
pression  he  gets,  and  how  the  poet 
makes  it. 

Most  readers  of  Lord  Tennyson 
would  probably  say,  in  answer  to  a 
leading  question  of  this  kind,  that 
their  prevaiHng  feeHng  is,  as  though 
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they  had  been  looking  at  a  gallery  of 
highly-finished  pictures.  And  this 
answer  would  give  a  clue  to  all  Lord 
Tennyson's  poetry  ;  for  he  is  above 
all  things  a  painter  in  words  ;  and 
his  pictures  are  fair  and  dehcate.  It 
is  probably  this  artistic  talent  that 
makes  his  work  so  fascinating ;  be- 
cause  all  he  describes  is  clearly 
presented  to  the  mind,  yet  very 
dehcately.  And  in  all  his  poetry, 
except  the  very  eariiest,  his  power 
of  expression  is  equal  to  his  power 
of  conception ;  so  that  besides  the 
effect  of  his  poetry  on  the  imagina- 
tion,  we  have  the  musical  charm  of 
his  exquisite  wording.  The  artistic 
quahty  of  his  poetry  might  have 
made  it  too  luxuriant  were  its  rich- 
ness  not  so  chastely  tempered  by  its 
dainty  and  sweet-toned  expression. 
But  the  conception  and  expression 
are  so  perfectly  balanced,  that  the 
effect   is    always   harmonious.     The 
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truth  of  its  drawing  and  the  charm 
of  its  sound  are  what  make  Lord 
Tennyson's  poetryso  widely  popular; 
for  the  exterior  excellence,  which 
yet  is  so  simple,  appeals  to  all 
classes  of  readers  ;  while  the  thought, 
the  interior  excellence,  which  under- 
hes  the  lovely  form,  appeals  only  in 
its  fulness  to  the  cultured.  Lord 
Tennyson  thus  has  two  audiences, 
and  can  charm  both  of  them,  though 
their  tastes  are  so  wide  apart.  In 
this  he  is  more  fortunate  than  his 
two  great  contemporaries,  Mr. 
Browning  and  Mr.  Arnold.  There 
is  not  enough  beauty  in  the  former 
to  entice  many  readers  on  to  appre- 
ciate  his  greatness  and  his  depth ; 
while  the  severe  beauty  of  the  latter 
will  only  attract  readers  of  cultivated 
taste  :  but  these  it  will  entirel}^ 
possess. 

Lord   Tennyson,    too,    is    so   tho- 
roughly  of  his  own  time,  he  comes 
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so  far  to  meet  us — more  than  half 
way— that  his  tones  appeal  to  our 
deepest  feelings  and  sympathies.  He 
expresses  the  average  thought  of  the 
day  with  singular  clearness  and 
fidehty,  though  ahvays  with  wonder- 
ful  beauty.  He  is  so  truly  our  own 
best  voice  that  we  are  all  constrained 
to  hsten  ;  and  this  is  another  cause 
of  his  wide  popularity :  though  a 
critic  may  well  consider  it  as  a  source 
of  danger  to  himself.  We  are  all  so 
much  under  Lord  Tennyson's  spell, 
so  fascinated  by  his  poetry,  so  much 
in  sympathy  with  all  he  has  to  say, 
and  with  his  way  of  saying  it,  that  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  look  at  his 
writing  impartially.  It  is  hke  look- 
ing  at  ourselves  impartially;  than 
which  nothing  is  harder,  nothing 
more  deceptive.  The  wisest  course 
is  perhaps  to  yield  at  once  to  our 
sense  of  admiration,  and  to  confess 
the  charm   of  the  fascination  which 
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has  enthralled  us ;  though  at  the 
same  time  we  may  own  to  a  lurking 
fear  about  the  durabiHty  of  its  in- 
fluence.  We  may  wonder  how  much 
of  Lord  Tennyson's  poetry  will  stand 
the  test  of  time ;  how  it  will  be  re- 
garded  when  it  has  to  rest  only  upon 
its  own  merits,  and  has  no  support 
from  the  hving  sympathy  of  its 
readers,  with  some  of  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats,  or  with  the  manner 
of  their  treatment.  But  I  said  it 
was  not  our  business  to  prophesy 
about  the  Hving  poets,  that  we  could 
not  be  their  judges  ;  neither  can  we, 
with  any  success,  compare  them  ; 
and  therefore  to  speak  of  Lord 
Tennyson's  poetry  is  not  easy. 
Among  his  many  good  quahtics,  a 
wonderful  evenness  is  conspicuous  ; 
though  he  may  never  rise  to  the 
highest  level,  even  of  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  never  faHs  far 
below  his  own  best  level,  and  that  is 
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a  high  one.  This,  too,  adds  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  critic  ;  because  Lord 
Tennyson  has  written  so  much,  and 
of  so  many  things,  that  no  short 
notice  can  give  any  adequate  im- 
pression  of  his  greatness.  We  can 
only  look  at  some  of  his  character- 
istics,  and  this  may  best  be  done  by 
grouping  together  the  shorter  pieces, 
as  they  seem  to  exempHfy  one  or 
other  of  his  greatest  quahties ;  and 
by  considering  the  longer  works 
separately. 

Lord  Tennyson  is  above  all  things 
an  artist,  that  is,  an  imaginer  of 
beautiful  pictures,  so  we  find  his 
poetry  fiUed  v/ith  descriptions  of 
natural  scener}'.  These  are  dehcate, 
rich,  and  even  luxuriant ;  for  the 
scenery  he  hkes  is  the  quiet  richness 
of  an  Enghsh  landscape,  or  the  richer 
luxuriance  of  southern  chmates.  We 
never  find  in  his  poetry  the  austere 
coldness   of    Wordsworth's   descrip- 
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tions ;  or  the  great  mountains  and 
limitless  pine  woods  which  are  Mr. 
Ruskin's  dehght.  Throughout  Lord 
Tennyson's  poetry  there  is  a  sense  of 
quiet  richness,  of  dehght  in  beauty 
for  its  own  sake  ;  but  this  love  of 
beauty  is  always  controlled  by  artistic 
dehcacy.  Then  he  has  a  wonderful 
skill  in  adapting  his  scenery  to  his 
subject,  or  to  the  feehngs  he  wishes 
to  convey ;  in  this  he  is  unsurpassed, 
and  by  it  he  gets  his  most  wonderful 
effects.  To  reahze  this  we  only  have 
to  recall  any  well-known  poem,  or 
dcscription,  as  this  characteristic  is 
present  everywhere.  What,  for  in- 
stance,  could  be  more  suited  to  the 
subject  than  the  opening  verses  of 
the  "  Lotos-eaters ;"  those  verses 
which  place  us  in  a  land  so  lovely,  so 
dreamy  in  its  wondrous  beauty  ;  or 
the  soothing  effect  of  this  ? — 

"  To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach, 
And  tcnder  curving  lines  of  cteamy  spray." 
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The  "  Idylls  of  the  King  "  are  ex- 
pressive  of  the  harmony  of  Lord 
Tennyson's  scenery  with  his  feeling, 
because  in  many  of  the  descriptions 
there  is  a  sense  of  mystery  and 
awe,  which  accords  so  well  with  the 
tone  of  the  poem.  How  often  in  the 
pine  woods  we  get  a  ghmpse,  through 
their  hazy  blueness,  of  some  castle 
or  dim  rich  city,  whose  foundations 
mingle  with  the  Hving  rock,  its  but- 
tressed  walls  rise  sheer  and  steep  to 
heaven,  and  above  them  tower  its 
battlements  with  winding  stair  and 
twisted  turrets,  which  upHft  their 
dragon-crested  pinnacles  till  they 
seem  to  float  in  air,  as  they  almost 
melt  away  into  the  traihng  mist : 

"  Far  off  they  saw  the  silver-misty  morn 
Rolling  her  smoke  about  the  Royal  mount, 
That  rose  between  the  forest  and  the  field. 
At  limes  the  summit  of  the  high  city  flash'd  ; 
At  times  the  spires  and  turrets  half-way  down 
Prick'd  thro'  the  mist." 

And  then  we  get  the  hnes  which 
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tell  us  how  men  could  hardly  say 
whether  the  city  or  the  king  were 
real,  or  whether  the  whole  royal 
pageant  were  not  a  fleeting  dream. 
This  skilful  blending  of  nature  and 
feehng  is  perhaps  even  more  deli- 
cate,  and  more  close,  in  "  In  Me- 
moriam,"  and  it  is  quite  marvellous 
in  many  of  the  narrative  poems. 

This  leads  us  on  to  consider  Lord 
Tennyson's  treatment  of  Nature. 
We  shall  find  that  he  never  goes  so 
far  towards  the  soul  of  Nature  as 
Wordsworth  does,  or  that  he  seizes 
so  much  of  her  inner  beauty  as  Keats 
and  Shelley  have  grasped.  Lord 
Tennyson's  use  of  Nature  is  more 
exterior.  The  surroundings  in  which 
he  places  his  characters,  or  by  which 
he  expresses  to  us  their  feeHngs, 
seem  always  for  the  reader  ;  whereas 
in  Keats  and  Shelley  the  feehng  or 
the  character  seem  more  influenced 
by   their    surroundings,    as    if    they 
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drank    in    an    inspiration    from   the 
deepest  life  of  Nature. 

In  the  "  Nightingale,"  Keats  seems 
at  times  to  throw  himself  into  the 
bird  ;  to  express  its  emotions,  rather 
than  his  own  thoughts  as  they  are 
affected  by  its  song : 

■  ["  Forlorn !  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self." 

And  we  find  the  same  sense  of  im- 
personahty,  of  oneness  wuth  Nature, 
in  some  of  Shelley's  Odes  and  Lyrics. 
Lord  Tennyson  never  seems  to  go 
so  far  as  this ;  so  in  all  his  descrip- 
tions  we  can  hardly  forget  that  he  is 
consciously  drawing  a  picture,  that 
he  is  above  all  things  an  artist.  But 
we  can  forget  as  little,  how  wonder- 
fully  delicate  is  the  daintiness  of  his 

drawing,  or  howdelightful  the  magical 

charm  of  its  effect. 

We  may  call  another  group  of  his 

poems  political  and  patriotic ;    and 

in  some  of  these  pieces  he  sounds  a 
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note  which  no  other  poet  has  touched 
quite  in  the  same  way.  Forthey  are 
full  of  a  sober  English  patriotism  ;  of 
that  political  wisdom  which  reve- 
rences  the  past,  but  keeps  pace  with 
the  present,  and  can  boldly  and  fear- 
lessly  foresee  changes  in  the  future. 

"  It  is  the  land  that  freenicn  till, 

That  sober-suited  Freedom  chose  ; 
The  land  where,  girt  vvith  friends  or  foes, 
A  man  may  speak  the  thing  hc  will ; 

"  A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  hind  of  just  and  old  renown, 
Where  frcedoni  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent." 

"  Love  thou  thy  land  with  love  far-brought 

From  out  the  stcried  Past,  and  used 

Wiihin  the  Present,  but  tiansfused 

Thro'  future  time  by  powcr  of  thought." 

It  would  be  well  if  a  tone  Hke  this 
could  pass  from  poetry  into  practical 
hfe  ;  and,  still  better,  were  pohtical 
hfe  leavened  with  the  spirit  of  these  : 

"  Nor  toil  for  title,  place,  or  touch 

Of  pension — neither  count  on  praise — 

It  grows  to  guerdon  after-days  ; 
Nor  deal  in  watchwords  over  much. 
"  Not  chnging  to  some  ancient  saw  ; 

Not  master'd  by  some  modern  term  ; 

Not  swift  nor  slow  to  change — but  firm  ;" 
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and  we  can  well  imagine,  had  such  a 
poem  been  written  in  these  days,  that 
Lord  Tennyson  would  have  added 
some  Hnes  on  the  further  wisdom  of 
silence,  and  on  the  dignity  of  a  self- 
respecting  reticence.  Besides  these, 
we  have  poems  with  a  warhke  tone, 
"  The  Revenge,"  the  Crimean  and 
Indian  Battle  Pieces,  and  the  splen- 
did  Ode,  "  On  the  Death  of  the  Duke 
of  Welhngton."  Lord  Tennyson  is 
not  generally  held  to  be  a  great  dra- 
matist,  and  the  popular  verdict  is 
possibly  right.  It  may  be  that  in  his 
case,  as  in  Mr.  Browning's,  his  highest 
gift  tends  to  lessen  his  dramatic 
power.  The  subtle  keenness  of  Mr. 
Browning's  thought  makes  him  a 
great  dramatic  poet,  a  wonderful 
analyser  of  single  characters  ;  but  not 
a  great  dramatist.  The  graceful  deh- 
cacy  of  Lord  Tennyson's  mind  gives 
us  passages  of  rare  beauty  in  his 
pla3'S,  as  well  as  noble  characters, but 
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as  complete  plays  his  dramas  want 
power ;  although  we  must  except 
*'  Queen  Mary  "  from  suchcriticisms, 
for  that  has  merits  of  a  high  order. 
No  writer  can  put  the  people  of  the 
sixteenth  century  on  his  stage,  who 
is  not  able  to  treat  them  powerfully 
and  nobly,  or  his  failure  would  be 
disastrous  ;  but  Lord  Tennyson  has 
not  failed  in  his  attempt.  The  cha- 
racters  are  real  and  Hving,  and  true 
to  our  conceptions  of  them.  Those 
strokes  which  throw  Hght  on  the  play, 
by  showing  us  the  feeHng  of  the 
people,  are  strong  and  skilful ;  and  it 
is  in  the  undercurrent  that  modern 
dramatists  are  generaHy  stiff  and  un- 
real.  They  can  make  leading  cha- 
racters,  and  put  fine  speeches  into 
their  mouths,  but,  as  a  rule,  the}- 
cannot  bring  a  Hve  mob  upon  thc 
stage,  and  in  "  Queen  Mary  "  this  is 
done.  The  Queen  herself  is  wonder- 
fully  Hfe-Hke,  and  the  gloomy  horror 
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of  her  closlng  days  is  real  and  power- 
ful  tragedy. 

But  Lord  Tennyson  has  found  his 
true  scope  in  those  poems  which  he, 
too   modestly,    calls   "The  Idylls  of 
the    King."     We  may   with   greater 
truth   give  them  a  higher  title,  and 
call   them   The  Epic  of  Arthur,  for 
now  that  the  series  of  Idylls  is  com- 
plete  an  epical  unity  is  attained  ;  and 
he  finds  his  true  scope  in  his  epic, 
rather  than  in  his  dramas,  because 
the  subject  he  has  chosen  lends  itself 
so  well  to  the  exercise  of  his  highest 
gifts.     In  all  his  poetry  we  find,  as 
has  been  said,  a  note,  or  characteristic 
of  nobleness,    of  chivalry :    and  the 
legends    of    King    Arthur    and    his 
Knights  afford  him  every  opportunity 
of  displaying   this  tone  of  chivalry. 
Lord  Tennyson  is  above  all  things 
an  artist,  and  the  popular  view  of  the 
chivalrous  days,  with  all  their   gor- 
geous  pageantr}^,  allows  him  to  display 
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his  artistic  richness  without  any  fcar 
of  excessive  colouring.  He  is  fortu- 
nate  too  in  the  scenery  of  King 
Arthur's  realms ;  their  mountains, 
and  woods,  and  seas,  and  plains, 
enable  him  to  adapt  his  pictures 
to  the  changes  of  his  story  ;  and  the 
effect  is  magical.  Then  the  far-off 
time,  and  the  even  unusual  mistiness 
which  envelops  his  heroes,  allows 
him  to  treat  them  in  a  manner  wholly 
ideal,  or  poetical.  And  this  again  is 
in  his  favour,  as  he  is  so  poetical 
that  he  deals  more  truly,  because 
more  easily,  with  an  ideal  character 
than  with  a  real  one.  The  result  we 
may  indeed  call  magical ;  for  through- 
out  the  epic  there  is  a  strangely 
blended  air  of  reahty  and  mystery. 
The  King,  with  all  his  high  qualities 
and  noble  aims,  is  savcd  from  being  a 
prosaic  hero,  by  this  air  of  mystery 
which  encompasses  his  person  and 
his  plans. 

4—2 
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"  From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he  goes." 

His  legendary  birth  and  nurture,  his 
weird  passing,  and  his  shadowy 
second  coming,  give  his  character  a 
vagueness,  a  spirituahty,  which  the 
details  of  his  hfe,  and  the  respecta- 
bihty  of  his  character,  might  have 
destroyed. 

The  dim  rich  city  buih  to  music, 
its  enchanted  hall,  and  its  cloud- 
capped  spires  with  their  wreathing 
dragons,  seem  hardly  real  ;  and 
Merhn,  their  maker,  invests  the 
whole  poem  with  an  air  of  romance. 
It  would  be  too  long,  even  were  it 
needful,  to  show  how  wonderfully  the 
scenery  is  matched  with  the  move- 
ment ;  and  how  perfect  is  the  art  by 
which  the  various  effects  are  pro- 
duced.  But  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful  accomphshment  is  the  one 
that  is  most  difficult :  the  minghng 
of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  with  our 
modern  ideas.    This,  in  Lord  Tenny- 
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son's  epic,  replaces  the  wild  and 
extravagant  digressions  with  which 
the  older  romances  are  so  filled ; 
though  the  poetic  tone  is  never 
destroyed,  or  even  perceptibly  weak- 
ened. 

Lord  Tennyson  has  shown  how 
all  the  courtesy  and  nobleness  of 
knightly  heroes  are  compatible  with 
modern  Hfe  ;  with  our  own  ideals 
and  our  own  way  of  reahzing  them. 
He  has  made  us  inherit  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  chivalry,  an  inheritance 
which  cannot  be  prized  too  highly. 
Though  the  poetry  is  never  spoilt, 
though  the  interest  never  flags,  Lord 
Tennyson  has  been  able  to  fill  his 
epic  vvith  his  sober  pohtical  wisdom  ; 
and  he  has  expressed  it  by  means  of 
lasting  examples  of  nobleness  and 
kinghood. 

**  In  Memoriam"  treats  a  subject 
much  more  difftcult  to  handle,  with 
the  same   dehcate   gracefuhiess.     It 
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deals  with  the  highest  questions  of 
life  and  fate,  of  suffering  and  sorrow ; 
yet  the  poet  avoids  the  many  dan- 
gers  which  such  a  theme  imphes. 
There  are  dangers,  on  one  hand,  of 
dulness  and  prosiness  :  what  we  may 
call  the  artificial  and  conventional 
tone,  the  tone  of  sermons,  and  that 
is  not  the  tone  of  poetry.  On  the 
other,  there  are  dangers  of  despair, 
or  violence ;  the  danger  of  an  ex- 
cessive  tone.  But  Lord  Tennyson 
avoids  them  all,  and  makes  his 
sorrow  noble.  The  changing  moods 
of  his  grief  are  shown  by  a  series  of 
descriptions  so  exquisite,  so  chas- 
tened,  so  harmonized  with  the  feel- 
ing  they  portray,  that  we  may  look 
upon  some  of  them  as  his  most  per- 
fect  work.  He  rises  to  a  higher 
level  in  this  than  in  his  other  poems, 
but  there  is  no  sense  of  effort  or  con- 
straint ;  those  who  find  fault  with 
"  In  Memoriam  "  cannot  blame  it  on 
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that  account,  but  for  reasons  which 
are  widely  different. 

**  The  Princess,"  with  which  we 
must  leave  the  longer  poems,  is  Hkc  a 
piece  of  Renascence  poetry  born  out 
of  due  time.  It  has  the  tone  of  the 
EHzabethans  without  their  extrava- 
gances ;  though,  we  must  add,  with- 
out  the  cause  of  that  extravagance — 
their  Titanic  force.  It  is  bright, 
glowing,  and  most  fascinating ;  and 
some  of  its  lyrics  contain  Lord 
Tennyson's  most  musical  writing. 
His  EngHsh,  however,  is  ahvays 
musical,  with  a  clear  rippHng  effect, 
Hke  that  of  purHng  brooks.  His 
poetry  must  make  men  nobler,  and 
must  add  to  their  sense  of  art,  of 
beauty,  and  of  music.  It  should 
tend  to  make  them  more  patriotic, 
to  regard  the  past  with  an  affection- 
ate  reverence,  and  the  future  with 
interest.  It  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate    Lord   Tennyson's   true   place 
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now ;  more  impossible  in  his  case 
than  in  any  other,  because  he  is  so 
thoroughly  the  poet  of  his  time. 
We  feel  so  much  in  sympathy  with 
his  thought,  we  are  so  fascinated  by 
his  tone  and  his  manner,  and  this 
with  so  Httle  effort,  as  he  comes  so 
far  to  meet  us,  that  we  cannot 
reahze  what  those  will  think  of  him 
who  have  not  this  link  of  living  sym- 
pathy.  Though  of  this  we  may  be 
sure,  our  feehng  cannot  be  their  feel- 
ing,  or  our  judgment  theirs.  Theirs 
may  be  as  high  or  as  appreciative  : 
but  not  for  the  same  reasons  as 
those  which  influence  us.  Still  we 
may  say  that,  to  us,  it  seems  as  if 
no  EngHsh  poet  had  been  more 
artistic ;  or,  in  such  a  large  quantity 
of  work,  more  rich  in  style.  This 
age,  the  age  that  is  so  often  scolded 
for  its  stern  practical  tone,  its  ever- 
present  scientific  coldness,  has  ex- 
pressed  itself  in  a  poet  of  chivalry 
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and  romance.  A  poet  with  an  un- 
rivalled  sense  of  beauty,  and  a 
delicate  way  of  expressing  it ;  and 
in  most  of  his  work  we  find  that 
undefinable  tone  of  thought,  that  air 
of  fancy  and  idealism,  which  we 
unspeakably  connect  with  the  term 
**  Poetry."  We  need  not  fear  for 
the  future  of  poetry,  or  dread  a 
failure  of  poets.  And  now,  if  we 
cease  to  think  of  Lord  Tennyson's 
single  poems,  and  go  back  to  our 
general  view,  with  which  we  began, 
we  shall  see  that  he  is  above  all 
things  a  word-painter:  we  remember 
his  poetry  as  we  remember  a  series 
of  exquisite  pictures.  This,  it  might  be 
urged,  is  true  of  all  poetry,  of  every- 
thing  we  remember  or  imagine.  But 
it  is  truer  of  Lord  Tennyson's  poetry, 
as  he  produces  his  effects,  mainly, 
by  a  scene  which  harmonizes  with 
his  idea.  That  he  should  do  this 
in    a    lyric   would    not    be   remark- 
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able  :  in  such  poems  as  "The  Prin- 
cess,"  or  "Enoch  Arden,"  one  might 
look  for  such  a  manner  of  expres- 
sion.  The  moving  plan  of  an  Epic 
implies  a  corresponding  change  of 
scenery.  In  all  these  Lord  Tenny- 
son  only  works  as  other  poets  have 
worked,  except  that  his  scenery  is 
more  skilfully  adapted  to  his  inci- 
dent,  more  blended  with  it.  But  no 
other  poet  has  expressed  the  subtlest 
changes  of  a  sorrowful  mind,  chiefly, 
most  emphatically,  by  a  series  of 
descriptions  of  scenery  which  har- 
monize  with  the  varying  mood.  This 
Lord  Tennyson  has  done  in  "In 
Memoriam,"  his  most  characteristic 
poem  :  the  poem  in  which  his  range 
is  highest,  and  in  which  we  should 
least  expect  such  a  treatment  to  be 
successful  or  possible.  He  is  above 
all  things  a  painter  in  words. 
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Mr.  Browning  is  not  so  much  an 
artist  as  an  anatomist.  The  greatest 
poets  are  hke  sculptors :  they  show  us 
a  lovely  work  of  art,  whose  growth  we 
do  not  think  of,  and  can  hardlyguess 
at.  But  Mr.  Browning  is  hke  a  man 
of  science,  who  builds  up  an  ante- 
diluvian  monster,  bone  by  bone.  He 
differs  only  from  the  geologist  in 
that  his  constructions  are  not  bodies 
only,  but  bodies  with  minds ;  Mr. 
Browning  can  construct  a  mind,  as 
the  geologist  does  a  skeleton.  And 
this  simile  gives  us  the  clue  to  all  his 
poetry;  he  is  a  mental  anatomist. 
His  power  and  his  skill,  in  his  own 
pecuHar   province,    are    undeniable ; 
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and  among  his  English  contempo- 
raries  unequalled.  Though,  in  spite 
of  his  unrivalled  power  of  describing 
character,  we  cannot  call  him  a  great 
dramatist ;  that  is,  if  we  mean  by 
dramas,  complete  plays :  because 
Mr.  Browning's  anatomical  instincts, 
the  minuteness  of  his  dissection  of 
individual  characters,  spoil  his  plays 
as  wholes.  His  dramas,  hke  most  of 
his  lyrics,  are  revelations  of  individual 
minds ;  and  his  searching  power  of 
showing  single  characters  prevents 
him  from  completing  his  plays ;  he  is 
a  subtle  dramatic  poet,  then,  but  not 
a  great  dramatist. 

So  that  we  may  describe  the  bulk 
of  his  work,  by  calhng  it  mental  ana- 
tomy;  and  in  this  art  of  his,  Mr. 
Browning  is  a  most  skilful  master. 
His  reading  must  be  large,  and  the 
grasp  of  his  mind  much  larger ;  and 
his  mind  is  certainly  both  keen  and 
strong.     While   he   has  an  amazing 
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power  of  realizing  the  spirit  of  other 
days ;  so  that  his  pictures  of  bygone 
ages  are  hving  and  forcible.  His 
characters  are  taken  from  many 
sources,  Eastern  and  Western,  mo- 
dern,  mediaeval  and  classical,  but 
undoubtedly  his  firmest,  truest  draw- 
ing  has  been  of  people  of  the  ItaHan 
Renascence :  and  from  this  sonrce, 
his  masterpieces  are  types  of  ecclesi- 
astical  Hfe. 

The  greatest  of  his  works,  as  a 
whole,  is  "  The  Ririg  and  The  Book," 
in  which  is  told  the  story  of  a  Roman 
trial  for  murder,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Mr.  Browning  shows  us  the 
most  intimate  feehngs  and  motives  of 
the  murderer,  the  victim,  the  judges, 
the  advocates  on  either  side  ;  the  ar- 
guments  of  partisans,  the  prejudices 
of  the  people;  all  these  are  expressed 
with  a  master-hand.  Such  pictures 
of  the  workings  of  many  minds,  from 
different  standpoints,  and  on  so  large 
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a  scale,  are  marvellous  for  their 
subtlety  and  force.  The  work  is 
more  than  a  narrative,  but  we  cannot 
call  it  either  a  drama  or  an  epic, 
though  it  inchnes  to  be  both,  with  a 
leaning  towards  the  epic.  Still,  it  is 
chiefly  a  series  of  wonderful  sketches 
of  character;  and  we  are  always,  in 
Mr.  Browning's  work,  driven  back  to 
our  definition ;  he  is  a  master  of 
mental  anatomy. 

But  v»-hile  doing  homage  to  Mr. 
Browning's  greatness,  we  must  not 
be  bhnd  to  his  faults,  and  they  are 
many  and  serious.  His  thought  is 
too  often  abrupt  and  jerky,  so  much 
so,  that  at  times  it  is  difficult  to  fol- 
low.  This  difficulty  is  caused  by  his 
obscurity  rather  than  his  depth,  for 
generally  when  most  deep,  where  his 
thought  is  greatest,  he  is  singularly 
clear. 

His  words  match  his  thoughts,  and 
are  too  often  rugged  and  uncouth; 
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though  this  again  is  only  because  he 
chooses  to  be  odd,  for  his  expression, 
when  he  hkes,  can  be  transparently 
hmpid.  Since  this  is  so,  he  must 
bear  the  penalty;  the  workmanship 
of  many  of  his  poems  is  frightful. 
Poetry  should  teach  us,  but  should 
always  minister  to  pleasure  and  to 
beauty;  and  there  are  times  when 
Mr.  Browning  affords  neither.  A 
poefs  work  should  be  hke  a  sculp- 
tor's,  he  should  chisel  his  marble 
into  forms  of  beauty.  Mr.  Browning 
has  marble — marble  most  precious — 
but  it  is  only  rough-hewn  from  the 
quarry;  or,  to  make  a  better  com- 
parison,  he  has  gold  to  give  us,  jewels 
of  the  finest  gold,  but  it  is  formless 
and  unrefined,  as  it  is  encumbered  still 
with  minerals  and  dross.  It  is  given 
to  few  readers  to  remove  these,  few 
have  the  patience,  and  fewer  the  skill; 
so  that  Mr.  Browning's  disciples  are 
few.     While  his  thought  is  so  keen, 
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and  so  deep,  that  of  those  who  reach  it, 
a  part  only  can  grasp  it.  His  great- 
ness  may  make  us  overlook,  but  not 
forgive,  his  want  of  workmanship; 
even  the  power  of  his  st^de  in  some 
of  his  poetry  makes  it  harder  for  us 
to  pardon  his  carelessness  in  the 
rest. 

Many  of  his  hnes  are  so  magnifi- 
cent  in  their  energy,  their  rhythm, 
their  alhteration,  that  we  cannot 
possibly  suppose  Mr.  Browning  has 
not  the  fulness  of  the  poetical  gift, 
if  he  likes  to  make  use  of  it.  Genius, 
it  is  true,  is  bej^ond  rules ;  greatness 
must  be  unfettered ;  we  cannot  con- 
fine  the  sea  in  bottles,  or,  with  all 
due  deference  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  the 
clouds  either ;  nor  can  we  measure 
the  mountains  with  compasses.  \Ve 
do  not  judge  Shakespeare  by  fooHsh 
rules  of  grammar  and  pedantry;  and 
we  are  quite  wilHng  to  allow  Mr. 
Browning  an  almost   equal  freedom 
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of  defiance  ;  though  there  are  certain 
bounds  which  are  not  pedantic,  but 
are  true  in  the  nature  of  things.  Art 
cannot  be  violated  and  remain  artis- 
tic.  Poetry  which  has  not  beauty 
may  have  force,  or  keenness,  or 
coarseness,  or  weakness,  but  it  can- 
not  be  artistic  if  it  is  not  beautiful. 
Now,  form  is  a  quahty  about  which 
there  are  many  discussions,  and  these 
are  not  always  wise  or  moderate. 
Form  may  even  be  insisted  on  too 
much,  or  striven  for  too  much  ;  but 
still,  good  form  is  an  excellence  in 
poetry.  It  is  an  essential  to  the  best 
poetry;  and  if  a  writer  has  not  culti- 
vated  form,  it  cannot  be  true  criti- 
cism  to  say  he  is  the  greater  for  his 
neglect,  or  that  his  work  will  not  bear 
refinement.  Surely  it  is  his  business 
to  make  it  bear  refinement,  or  if  it 
will  not,  to  utter  it  in  prose.  The 
strength  of  a  great  artist  must  be 
hidden,    veiled    by    his    beauty,    as 
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Raphaers  strength  is  hidden.  We 
should  not  call  him  a  greater  painter 
if  he  were  coarser  in  his  work,  all  his 
other  qualities  remaining  the  same; 
neither  should  we  say  Mr.  Browning 
is  not  less  great  because  he  has  not 
given  his  work  the  last  touches  of 
iinish.  His  admirers  cannot,  in  much 
of  his  work,  call  him  beautiful ;  the 
wildest  of  them  cannot,  in  much  of 
his  work,  call  him  musical ;  so  that 
two  important  qualitiesof  good  poetry 
are  not  found  always  in  his.  It  is 
undoubtedly  far  better  to  have 
thought  Hke  Mr.  Browning's,  than 
the  most  exquisite  wording  if  it  is 
empty  of  meaning ;  and  it  takes  a 
greater  man  to  give  us  such  thought. 
But  when  we  concede  this  to  the  en- 
thusiasts  of  the  Browning  Society, 
weshould  remind  ourselves  that  those 
poets  whom  the  world  considers  the 
greatest  are  conspicuous  for  their 
form,  for  their  splendid  workmanship. 
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All  their  mental  powers  might  remain, 
but  had  they  expressed  their  minds 
less  well,  we  should  certainly  not  rank 
them  so  high  as  artists.  Style,  then, 
is  not  a  mere  luxury  ;  it  is  an  essen- 
tial  of  classical  poetry ;  and  since  the 
poets  who  are  classics  would  have  suf- 
fered,  had  their  style  been  less  excel- 
lent,  we  may  conclude  that  no  poet, 
not  even  the  greatest,  can  afford  to 
despise  style ;  so  that  we  cannot 
allow  even  Mr.  Browning  to  despise 
style.  His  greatness  is  undoubted, 
his  poetry,  we  may  even  say,  is  won- 
derful ;  but  we  must  always  hold  that 
it  would  be  greater  and  more  splendid 
had  its  utterance  been  more  beauti- 
ful. 

Two  quaHties,  then,  of  good  poetry, 
beauty  and  music,  are  frequently  ab- 
sent  from  Mr.  Browning's ;  but  two 
others  are  always  present,  power  and 
insight.  When  a  third  is  found  in 
his  work,  clearness,     Mr.  Browning 
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is  a  forcible  wielder  of  words.  To 
compare  him  with  other  poets  would 
be  almost  idle,  even  if  comparison 
were  our  purpose  ;  he  is  so  unHke 
any  of  them,  that  we  are  stopped  on 
the  threshold  byhis  pecuHarmanner. 
Even  to  compare  his  characters  with 
those  of  other  poets  is  not  easy,  they 
are  treated  so  differently.  We  know 
Shakespeare's  characters  even  better 
than  we  know  Mr.  Browning's,  but 
Shakespeare's  are  never  dissected. 

Mr.  Browning  shows  us  his  men 
and  women  as  a  watchmaker  shows 
the  wheels  of  a  clock,  with  all  its 
springs  and  machinery  laid  bare, 
His  characters  are  very  real  or  they 
would  not  bear  the  process  and  hve ; 
and  his  people  are  very  Hving.  And 
they  are  worth  knowing,  even  when 
we  know  them  through  and  through. 
We  should  be  unjust  to  Mr.  Brown- 
ing  if  we  did  not  mention  some  of 
his  poems  which  are  free  from  his 
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worst  excesses,  as  they  show  all  his 
great  quaHties  at  their  best.  Per- 
haps  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
his  dramatic  poetry  is  "  A  SouFs 
Tragedy,"  a  piece  which  is  clear, 
and  singularly  keen.  Another  most 
charming  one  is  "  Pippa  Passes." 

Though  after  all,  his  most  in- 
teresting  people  are  those  who  are 
brought  before  us  in  the  shorter 
poems.  The  Bishop  of  Saint 
Praxed,  for  instance  ;  the  Monks  of 
"  The  Spanish  Cloister  ;"  "  Bishop 
Blougram  "  and  "  Mr.  Sludge." 
These  all  stand  out  with  a  vivid- 
ness,  a  reaHty,  which  few  characters 
of  fiction  have  attained.  And  Mr. 
Browning  has  fiHed  his  work  with 
great  thought ;  there  is  enough  in 
him  to  make  the  reputation  of  many 
poets,  whose  gifts  are  less  soHd  but 
niore  showy. 

' '  The  best  somehovv  eludes  us  cver 
Still  mitrht  be  and  is  not." 
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' '  AU  is  beauty  ; 
And  knowing  this,  is  love,  and  love  is  duty." 

"  Mere  largeness  in  a  life  is  something." 

"This  \vorld's  no  blot  for  us, 
No  blank  ;  it  nieans  intensely  and  means  good  ; 
To  find  its  meaning  is  my  meat  and  drink." 

' '  God  is  the  perfect  poet 
Who  in  His  person  acts  His  own  creations." 

Such  words  as  these  are  the 
warrant  of  their  writer's  greatness, 
and  thoughts  of  this  sort  will  not 
die  soon,  or  be  forgotten. 

Then  Mr.  Browning  is  always 
strong  and  vigorous ;  a  test  of 
strength  in  a  poet  is  his  use  of 
imagery,  and  he  has  many  images 
like  this  : 

' '  I  crossed  a  ridge  of  short  sharp  broken  hills 
Like  an  old  hon's  cheek  teeth. " 

And  Mr.  Browning  can  not  only  be 
strong,  but  dehcate  too,  as  is  proved 
by  his  description  of  the  lunar  rain- 
bow,  in  "  Christmas  Eve ";  or  of 
Evening,  in  "  Sordello."  And  there  are 
some  hnes  of  his  which  we  all  know, 
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which  are  so  often  quoted  to  prove 
that  his  description  can  be  beautiful ; 

"Nobly,  nobly,  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  the  north-west 

died  away  ; 
Sunset   ran,    one    glorious   blood-red,   reeking  into 

Cadiz  bay  ; 
Bluish  'mid  thc  burning  water,  fuU  in  face  Trafalgar 

lay ; 
In   the  dimmest  north-east   distance,  dawned  Gib- 

raltar,  grand  and  grey  ; 
Here  and    here  did  England  hclp  me  :  how  can  I 

help  England  ?— say, 
While  jove's  planet  rises  yonder  silent,  over  Africa.' ' 

These  Hnes  are  splendid  in  their 
sonorous  rhythm,  and  the  effect  of 
the  fourth  Hne  is  almost  magical  in 
its  touches  ;  but  they  cannot  fail  to 
suffer,  to  be  depreciated,  when  they 
are  praised  without  judgment ;  when 
they  are  called  exquisite.  And  that 
is  what  Mr.  H.  J.  Nicoll  calls  them 
in  his  "  Landmarks  of  Enghsh 
Literature."  Now,  before  poetry, 
especially  descriptive  poetry,  can  be 
called  exquisite,  it  should  be  flawless 
and  faultless.  We  should  be  able  to 
see  nothing  imperfect  in  the  work- 
manship,  or  the  expression.     And  if 
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such  a  word  as  exquisite  is  applied 
to  these  Hnes  we  look  for  too  much 
perfection,  we  see  at  once  qualities 
that  are  not  exquisite.  How  is  the 
last  word  to  be  inflected  ?  That 
inevitably  crosses  our  mind  if  ex- 
quisite  is  used  to  describe  this  pass- 
age.  Is"reeking"  a  term  to  apply 
to  things  which  are  exquisite  ? 

These  Hnes  have  a  marvellous 
effect  of  their  own  ;  they  are  strong, 
and  full  of  a  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
But  when  they  are  called  exquisite 
we  think  at  once  of  other  Hnes  to 
which  such  an  epithet  may  properly 
apply ;  of  Hnes  which  are  flawless 
and  faultless. 

"  The  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  story, 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory." 

These  Hnes  describe  a  sunset  scene 
which  is  exquisite  in  its  deHcate 
detail,  exquisite  in  its  perfect  beauty, 
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exquisite   in   artistic  expression  :   or 
these ; 

"The  murmur  of  this  Midland  deep 
Is  heard  to-night  around  thy  grave, 
There,  where  Gibraltar's  cannon'd  steep 
Cerfrowns  the  wave." 

These  are  exquisite  in  their  deli- 
cate  drawing,  their  excellent  ex- 
pression.  Mr.  Browning's  worst 
enemies  are  those  would-be  admirers 
who  praise  him  for  quahties  which 
he  does  not  possess,  instead  of 
insisting  on  the  really  great  ones 
he  undoubtedly  has.  Another  class 
of  false  friends  deny  that  certain 
essential  quahties  of  classic  poetry 
are  necessary  to  the  greatness  of  Mr. 
Browning's  ;  which  is  outrageous, 
and  needless,  since  he  requires  no 
such  defence.  Perhaps  his  most 
damaging  admirers  are  those  en- 
thusiastic,  yet  timid,  members  of 
the  Browning  Society,  who  are  put 
into   a    flutter   if  the    very    obvious 
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meaning   of  "  Caliban   on   Setebos " 
is  even  hinted  at. 

Mr.  Browning's  enemies  are  not 
those  who  are  wilHng  to  pay  every 
due  homage  to  his  enormous  great- 
ness,  but  a  reasonable  homage.  They 
are  those  who  will  praise  him  for 
that  in  which  he  is  not  great ;  or 
who  set  up  new  ideals  of  poetry  to 
suit  their  fancies,  and  the  eccentrici- 
ties  of  their  poet.  But,  in  spite  of 
his  feeble  enemies,  the  defenders  of 
a  meaningless  form ;  in  spite  of  his 
false  friends,  who  admire  him 
wrongly  ;  Mr.  Browning's  fame  must 
grow.  His  work  is  so  real,  so  solid, 
and  so  great,  that  those  who  have 
once  learnt  to  know  it,  will  Hke  it 
more  and  more.  They  wiH  forget 
its  shortcomings  when  they  think  of 
its  strength  and  soHdity.  And  his 
poetry  wears  weH,  it  stands  the  test 
of  time  and  use.  Though  acknow- 
ledging  aH  this,  we  cannot  overlook 
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its  serlous  faults  ;  and  we  must  not 
forget  that,  perhaps,  to  us,  its  faults 
are  less  serious  than  they  will  be  to 
future  readers.  If  any  age  had  been 
represented  to  us,  in  poetry  Hke  Mr. 
Browning's,  we  might  think  it  was 
serious  and  searching  in  its  aims, 
and  that  it  meant  well :  but  we 
should  not  have  a  high  idea  of  its 
sense  of  art  and  beauty.  So  that  Mr. 
Browning  must  suffer,  because  he 
has  violated  the  principles  of  perfect 
art. 

Misshapen  monsters  have  their 
uses:  they  bring  out  the  beauty  of 
the  pcrfect  type.  Earthquakes,  vol- 
canoes,  and  thunderings,  have  their 
uses :  they  clear  the  air,  and  show  us 
the  power  w^hich  undedies  the  calm 
beauty  of  nature.  And  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's  workmanship  is  hke  a  monster : 
it  shows  us  how  beautiful  the  true 
types  are.  His  spirit,  too,  has  the 
uses   of  a   storm  :    it   shows  us  the 
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power  which  should  underlie  a  poet's 
beauty,  if  his  words  are  not  to  be 
mere  tinkhng  cymbals.  Let  us  hope 
that  Hke  other  storms  he  will  clear 
the  air,  that  he  will  help  to  drive 
away  the  clinging  mists  of  luxuriant 
but  senseless  words  which  threaten 
to  enfold  us. 

If  disgust  at  his  ruggedness  leads 
our  writers  to  study  more  those 
deathless  masters  of  perfect  verse, 
whose  great  thoughts  are  enshrined 
in  forms  of  faultless  art,  and  ex- 
pressed  in  tones  of  godhke  music, 
he  will  be  a  great  Hterary  benefactor. 
But  this  work  is  more  Hkely  to  be 
done  by  their  foUowers,  than  by  one 
whose  poetry  shows  too  Httle  of  their 
touch ;  though  we  must  always  re- 
member  how  largely  it  is  dowered 
with  some  of  their  other  and  their 
highest  gifts. 
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It  is  only,  perhaps,  by  a  small 
number  of  readers  that  Mr.  Arnold 
is  classed  among  the  first  of  living 
English  poets  ;  because  the  works  of 
two,  at  least,  of  his  contemporaries 
are  more  considerable,  and  the  works 
of  many  others  are,  with  most  readers, 
more  popular.  Besides,  he  has  not 
enlarged  our  hterature  by  any  great 
single  work,  such  as  the  "  Idylls  of 
the  King,"  or  "  The  Ring  and  The 
Book "  ;  and  works  of  such  power, 
even  if  less  excellent,  would  make 
their  authors  great.  But  Mr.  Arnold's 
poetry,  as  a  whole,  must  stand  high 
in  our  hterature.  It  has  been  given 
to  no  other  English  writers,  except 
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Milton  and  Dryden,  to  rank  among 
the  greatest  poets  and  the  best  prose 
writers  of  their  time  ;  yet  Mr.  Arnold 
has  attained  even  this  honour.  His 
poetry  and  his  prose  are  both  ahke 
excellent,  as  well  in  thought  as  in 
style ;  and  either  would  win  him  a 
high  place  among  the  foremost  men 
of  his  generation.  His  prose  is  more 
widely  read  than  his  poetry,  and  by 
that  he  is  usually  judged  ;  but  those 
who  know  him  well  must  always 
think  of  him  chiefly  as  a  poet.  For, 
charming  as  his  prose  is,  clear, 
pohshed,  and  simple — simple  as  only 
that  work  can  be  whose  maker  has 
the  uttermost  skill  of  head  and  hand 
— his  poetry  is  yet  more  skilful  and 
powerful ;  and  as  I  am  writing  on 
poetry  I  shall  consider  that  first. 

Every  great  poet,  except  Shake- 
speare — the  sum  of  all  greatness — has 
some  quahty  that  is  pecuharly  his 
own,  his  mark  or  note,  by  which  we 
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define  his  work.  Milton  has  his 
majestic  thought,  and  his  equal  and 
unequalled  workmanship  ;  Words- 
worth,  his  seer's  vision,  and  his  pure 
style  ;  Shelley,  his  ethereal  tone,  and 
his  flexibiHty  of  words  ;  Lord  Tenny- 
son,  his  artistic  richness,  and  his 
ripphng  melody.  But  to  define  Mr. 
Arnold's  work  is  more  difficult ;  and 
it  is  difficult  because  his  strength,  his 
distinguishing  quaHty,  is  the  sum  of 
those  characteristics  which  all  poets 
should  have,  but  which  so  few  show 
ever,  and  fewer  constantly.  He  is 
an  artist,  a  most  true  and  deHcate- 
handed  one ;  but  his  description, 
excellent  as  it  is,  is  not  his  strongest 
point.  He  is  a  thinker,  a  keen  and 
deep  one,  yet  neither  keenness  nor 
depth,  great  as  they  are,  will  quite 
serve  to  describe  him.  His  style  is 
faultless,  but  we  do  not  think  of  him 
chiefly  for  his  style,  as  we  might 
conceive  of  Lord  Tennyson  or  Mr. 
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Swinburne.  Mr.  Arnold's  excellence 
lies  deeper  than  these,  and  is  higher 
than  any  one  of  them  alone,  great  as 
they  are.  His  characteristic  is  re- 
straint,  austerity.  He  is  an  artist  of 
the  highest  rank,  his  style  is  flawless 
and  faultless,  his  thought  is  keen  and 
clear ;  but  behind  all  these  is  his 
restraint,  his  own  strong  cultured 
personahty,  which  controls  his 
thought,  guides  his  hand,  chastens 
his  words.  "  Everywhere,"  as  Mr. 
Swinburne  says,  "  is  the  one  ruHng 
and  royal  quality  of  classic  work, 
an  assured  and  equal  excellence  of 
touch."  For  in  this  restraint,  this 
classic  quahty,  this  equal  excellence 
of  thought  and  style,  Mr.  Arnold  is 
seldom  wanting:  so  that  his  spell  is 
not  in  any  single  work.  His  fascina- 
tion  is  due  rather  to  an  abiding 
charm,  caused  possibly  by  this,  that 
he  is  the  poet  of  the  innerintellectual 
life.     In  this  sphere,  he  reigns  alone, 
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unequalled,  unchallenged,  unmatched ; 
and,  among  English  poets,  he  has 
neither  rival  nor  master. 

In  his  lyrical  work  of  this  kind  Hes 
his  greatness,  a  greatness  which  no 
one  has  over-passed.  These  pieces 
are  full  of  his  descriptions  of  nature, 
of  his  keen  thought,  of  his  cultured 
disciplined  personaHty;  and  in  a 
fresh  and  hving  way  he  gives  us  the 
clear  healing  thought  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  sanity,  the  art,  the 
beauty,  of  Greek  thought  and  form, 
are  given  us,  freshened  with  the 
breezy  healthiness  of  Enghsh  feeling 
and  English  fields. 

This  exquisite  form,  which  clothes 
a  Greek  sanity,  a  French  clearness, 
and  an  English  feeling,  is  Mr. 
Arnold's  gift  to  us  ;  a  gift  of  great 
price  which  his  use  has  made  more 
precious.  For  he  has  used  it  to 
Hghten  the  weary  load  of  hurried, 
jaded,    modern    workers.      He    has 
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shown,  as  Wordsworth  did,  how 
time-wearied,  toil-worn  man  can 
renew  his  youth  in  the  freshness  of 
Nature  :  how  he  can  gain  peace  by 
self-restraint ;  comfort,  from  art  and 
learning  ;  strength,  from  the  springs 
of  eternal  law  and  order  : 

■■ '  Yeam  to  the  greatness  of  Natiire, 
Rally  the  good  in  the  depthsof  thyself." 

We  might  take  this  as  an  expres- 
sion  of  all  his  teaching,  but  especially 
of  his  teaching  in  the  Lyrics  ;  as  in 
these  he  is  ahvays  enforcing  the 
restful  heahng  of  Nature,  and  her 
beauty,  so  calm  and  comforting,  and 
the  example  of  her  unceasing,  but 
tranquil  toiL  Nor  is  the  beauty  of 
his  description  less  than  the  force  of 
his  pleading ;  and  that  is  used  so  in- 
wardly,  so  persuasively,  to  show  men 
that  they  too  must  be  strong,  un- 
ceasing  in  their  labour,  though  self- 
contained  and  tranquiL  That  they 
must    look     within     for    hght     and 
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strength ;  without,  to  Nature  for 
beauty  and  rest :  and  that  only  by 
so  doing  they  can  dare  to  reahze 
their  loneHness — 

"  The  unplumb'd,  salt,  estranging  sea  ;" 

in  which  we  are  enisled,  it  istrue,  but 
by  which  we  are  separated  from  our 
fellows. 

To  name  the  pieces  which  give 
us  all  this,  would  be  to  write  a  hst  of 
Mr.  Arnold's  Lyrics  :  to  quote,  even, 
would  be  almost  to  transcribe  them  ; 
but  we  may  give  a  few  passages, 
those  which  seem  most  beautiful, 
most  persuasive.  We  will  take  first 
some  Hnes  which  show  the  calm, 
strengthening  beauty  of  nature  ;  and 
then,  others  which  give  the  appHca- 
tion  of  it  to  man.  These,  perhaps, 
from  "  Self-Dependence,"  are  a  good 
example  of  the  first — 

" '  Ah,  once  more,"  I  cried,  '  ye  stars,  ye  waters, 
On  my  heart  your  mighty  charm  renew ; 
Still,  still  let  me,  as  I  gaze  upon  you, 
Feel  my  soul  becoming  vast  hke  you  !' 

6-2 
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"  From  the  intense,  clear  star-sown  vault  of  heaven, 
Over  the  lit  sea's  unquiet  way, 
In  the  rustling  night-air  came  the  answer  ; 
'  Wouldst  thou  be  as  these  are  ?  live  as  they. 

"  '  Unaffrighted  by  the  silence  round  them, 
Undistracted  by  the  sights  they  see, 
These  demand  not  that  the  things  without  them 
Yield  them  love,  amusement,  sympathy. 

"  '  And  with  joy  the  stars  perform  their  shining 
And  the  sea  its  long  moon-silver'd  roll ; 
For  self-poised  they  live,  nor  pine  with  noting 
AU  the  fever  of  some  differing  soul. 

"  '  Bounded  by  themselves,  and  unregardful 
In  what  state  God's  other  works  may  be, 
In  their  own  tasks  all  their  powers  pouring, 
These  attain  the  mighty  life  you  see.' " 

Or  these,  from  "  Kensington  Gar- 
dens,"  as  showing  the  quiet  toil  of 
Nature,  with  its  lesson  of  peace ; 

"  Yet  here  is  peace  for  ever  new  ! 

When  I  who  watch  them  are  away, 
Still  all  things  in  this  glade  go  through 
The  changes  of  their  quiet  day." 

While  the  following  verses,  from  the 
same  piece,  give  us  the  appHcation  ; 

' '  Calm  soul  of  all  things  !  make  it  mine 
To  feel,  amid  the  city's  jar, 
That  there  abides  a  peace  of  thine, 
Man  did  not  make  and  cannot  mar. 

"  The  will  to  neither  strive  nor  cry, 

The  power  to  feel  with  others  give  ! 
Calm,  calin  me  more  !  nor  let  me  die 
Before  1  have  beguu  to  live." 
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One  cannot  forbear  adding  a  verse 
from  '*  Palladium,"  which  combines 
the  beauty  of  nature  and  the  inward 
strength  it  gives  us  : 

"So  in  its  lovely  moonlight,  lives  the  soul. 

Mountains  surround  it,  and  sweet  virgin  air  ; 
Cold  plashing,  past  it  crystal  waters  roU  ; 
We  visit  it  by  nioments,  ah,  too  rare  !" 

The  poetry  of  Mr.  Arnold's  Lyrics, 
when  known  and  felt,  must  become 
a  possession  of  great  price  to  in- 
tellectual  workers,  for  he  always 
ministers  to  beauty  ;  while  his  teach- 
ing  is  pecuHarly  helpful  to  thinking 
men.  In  all  his  writings  there  is  a 
strange  inwardness:  they  never  pall 
or  weary,  because  beyond  the  beauty 
of  expression  there  is  always  abeauty 
and  a  depth  of  thought.  And  if  we 
pass  from  his  inward  teaching,  as 
we  may  call  it,  to  his  descriptions  of 
nature,  we  shall  findthe  samecharm, 
the  same  sureness  of  hand  and  touch. 

His  descriptions  may  be  classed 
into  four  kinds  without  any  violent 
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arbitrarlness  : — descriptions  of  Eng- 
land,  of  Switzerland,  of  the  Sea,  and 
of  southern  or  classical  scenery ;  and 
all  are  equally  true,  equally  excellent. 
For  an  example  of  his  art  in  sea 
pieces,  let  us  take  some  hnes  from 
the  "  Forsaken  Merman  "  : 

"  Now  my  brothers  call  from  the  bay, 
Now  the  great  winds  shorevvard  blow. 
Now  the  salt  tides  seaward  flovv  ; 
Now  the  wild  white  horses  play, 
Champ  and  chafe  and  toss  in  the  spray." 

These  Hnes  seem  to  place  us  in  a 
shingly  bay,  from  which  we  look  over 
an  expanse  of  rolling  white-tipped 
breakers,  with  seething  waves  tossing 
foam  at  us,  as  they  curl  and  scatter  in 
their  struggle  with  the  wind.  And 
further  on  we  get  this  touch  of 
coloured  sheen  gleaming  with  strange 
lights,  as  the  heavens  mingle  their 
tints  with  the  watery  wealth  below, 
and  we  realize  the  teeming  hfe  of  the 
depths : 

"  Sand-strevvn  caverns,  cool  and  deep, 
Where  the  winds  are  all  asleep  : 
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Where  the  spent  lights  quiver  and  gleam, 
Where  the  salt  weed  swavs  in  the  stream, 
Where  the  sea-beasts  ranged  all  round, 
Feed  in  the  ooze  of  their  pasture  ground  ; 
Where  the  sea-snakes  coil  and  twine, 
Dry  their  mail  and  bask  in  the  brine  ; 
Where  great  whales  come  sailing  by, 
Sail  and  sail,  with  unshut  oye, 
Round  the  world  for  ever  and  aye !" 

We  shall  find  as  delicate  a  beauty 
if  we  pass  from  the  sea  to  the  land  ; 
but  here  again  to  quote  adequately 
would  trespass  over  much  on  our 
Space,  while  it  is  hard  to  judge  where 
to  begin  and  where  to  stop.  There 
are  no  truer  and  sounder  descriptions 
of  Enghsh  scenery  than  the  opening 
verses  of  the  "  Scholar-Gipsy,"  or 
than  those  three  stanzas  in  "Thyrsis" 
about  the  cuckoo.  And  we  must 
add  those  wonderful  hnes  from  "  The 
Youth  of  Man,"  which  give  us,  so 
soberly,  a  sunset  scene  from  the 
terrace  of  a  country  house.  The 
Swiss  scenery  must  be  looked  for  by 
the  reader  in  those  pieces  headed 
"  Switzerland,"  and  inthe  two  poems 
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to  Obermann.  The  southern  or 
classical  scenery  is  scattered  through 
many  of  the  poems,  but  is  found  in 
its  fullest  beauty  in  "  Apollo  Musa- 
getes"  and  in  "A  Southern  Night," 
a  piece  which  seems  to  contain  in 
itself  all  Mr.  Arnold's  teaching  and 
the  whole  of  his  spell ;  and  its  metre 
is  as  lovely  as  its  matter. 

Where  in  EngHsh  have  we  such  a 
description  of  the  Riviera?  a  de- 
scription,  true  not  only  of  Cette,  but 
of  places  so  well-known  to  all  of  us  ; 

"  The  sandy  spits,  the  shore-lock'd  lakes, 
Melt  into  open,  moonlit  sea  ; 
The  soft  Mediterranean  breaks 
At  my  feet,  free. 

Dotting  the  fields  of  corn  and  vine, 
Like  ghosts,  the  huge,  gnarFd  olives  stand. 
Behind,  that  lovely  mountain-Hne  ! 
While,  by  the  sirand, 

Cette,  with  its  gHstening  houses  white, 
Curves  with  the  curving  beach  avvay 
To  where  the  Hght-house  beacons  bright 
Far  in  the  bay. " 

Cannes,  Nice,  Mentone,  these  names 
must  occur  at  once  to  the  thoughts 
of    those   who    have   enjoyed    their 
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beauty,  when  they  read  Hnes  like 
this ;  Hnes  which  haunt  the  memory 
with  the  cHngingcadence  of  their  most 
exact  expression. 

With  one  other  verse  from  "A 
Southern  Night,"  I  leave  the  shorter 
poems : 

"  SIow  to  a  stop,  at  niorning  grey, 
I  see  the  smoke-crown'd  vessel  come, 
Slow  round  her  paddles  dies  away 
The  seetiiing  foam." 

And  I  quote  this,  to  show  the 
consummate  art  of  a  poet,  who  in 
words  so  plain,  so  simple.  and  so 
exactly  true,  can  invest  an  object  as 
ugly  and  prosaic  as  a  steamcr  with 
a  swan-Hke  grace  of  beauty  and  of 
movement.  For  from  materials  so 
hideous  as  smoke  and  paddle-wheels, 
Mr.  Arnold,  without  any  exaggera- 
tion,  gets  the  effect  of  a  proudly 
curving  swan's  neck,  the  splashing 
push  of  a  swan's  foot,  with  the  surge, 
and  sweH,  and  stately  stoppage  of 
its  body's  motion. 
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Mr.  ArnoWs  touch,  so  delicate, 
yet  so  firm,  may  be  judged  by  these 
verses,  from  "The  Church  of  Brou  "  • 

"  Stones  are  sawing,  hammers  ringing ; 
On  the  work  the  bright  sun  shines, 
In  the  Savoy  mountain-meadows, 
By  the  stream,  below  the  pines. 

On  her  palfrey  white  the  Duchess 
Sate  and  watch'd  her  working  train — 
Flemish  carvers,  Lombard  gilders, 
German  masons,  smiths  from  Spain." 

These  words  conjure  up  a  bright 
vision  of  marble  and  mosaic,  of 
woodwork,  and  groining  and  gold  ; 
in  a  setting  of  fields  and  shady  water- 
sides,  backed  by  rocky  hills  with 
roUing  pine-woods :  and  all  the 
moving  crowd  of  busy  toilers.  His 
narrative  power  is  seen  in  this  poem, 
as  well  in  "  Mycerinus  "  and  **  The 
Sick  King;"  or,  with  lesser  scope, 
but  equal  excellence,  in  '*  The 
Neckan "  and  "  Saint  Brandan." 
Nor  are  those  hghter  graces  wanting 
to  his  poetry,  those  expressions  which 
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are  looked  upon  as  "poetical";  for 
all  his  supposed  coldness  : 

"  Time 
With  the  ceaseless  stroke  of  his  wings 
Brush'd  off  the  bloom  from  their  soul ;" 

or, 

"  Airs  from  the  Eden  of  youth 
Awake  and  stir  in  their  soul." 

*' Requiescat,"  too,  and  "A  Ques- 
tion  "  have  the  same  quality  of  the 
purely  poetic  tone. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's  longer  pieces,  which  have 
been  so  sadly  misread,  so  Httle  ap- 
preciated,  because  nearly  all  his  critics 
have  started  with  a  false  assumption. 
\Ve  will  take,  first,  his  three  great 
narrative  poems,  "  Sohrab  and 
Rustum,"  "Balder  Dead,"  "  Tris- 
tam  and  Iseult." 

These  seem  tohave  been  misunder- 
stood,  because  their  readers  have 
forgotten  Mr.  Arnold's  greatest 
quality,  his  inwardness  ;  he  is  always 
the  poet  of  the  inner  life.  If  we 
keep  this  in  view,  we  shall  see  that 
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each  narrative  is  a  skilful  and  delicate 
sketch  of  a  different  phase  of  human 
sorrow.  The  Narratives,  hke  the 
Lyrics,  are  poems  of  the  inner  Hfe. 
Other  poets  put  feehngs  into  their 
incidents,  but  Mr.  Arnold  begins 
with  the  inner  Hfe  ;  the  incident,  the 
story,  is  secondary.  It  is  only  a 
setting,  an  embodiment  of  the  in- 
ward  spirit,  but  a  setting  so  beauti- 
fully  wrought. 

Each  poem  sketches  a  phase  of 
hfe-weariness  and  failure ;  "Iseult," 
an  abiding  sorrow,  which  knows  no 
cure  ;  "  Sohrab  and  Rustum,"  mis- 
take  and  misunderstanding,  which 
can  find  no  remedy  ;  "  Balder,"  Hfe- 
weariness,  arising  from  that  fright- 
ful  isolation,  when  our  ideals  are  as 
folly  and  wickedness  to  those  we 
love,  and  with  whom  we  hve. 

Let  us  read  "  Iseult "  with  this 
clue,  and  we  shall  not  find  it  un- 
interesting;  for  surely  Mr.  Arnold's 
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aim  has  been  to  depict  a  common 
state  of  human  sorrow,  that  of  a 
patient  loving  woman,  from  whose 
hfe  joy  and  hope  have  fled,  but 
whose  gentle  ways  shine  out  the 
more.  It  is  not  a  narrative  of  inci- 
dent,  but  of  quiet  suffering ;  though 
the  turmoil  which  surged  over  it  is 
so  finely  hinted  at  in  the  opening. 
We  see  Iseult  at  Tristam's  death- 
bed,  even  there  supplanted  ;  at  her 
children's  bedside,  even  there  for- 
gotten ;  or  watching  through  long 
nights  alone,  praying  and  working ; 
and  then,  more  charming,  walking 
with  her  children,  and  weaving  them 
stories.  Without  breaking  the  unity 
of  design — indeed,  without  violating 
the  legend — no  new  incident  could 
be  set  before  us  ;  for  at  Tristam's 
death,  incident,  for  Iseult,  ended ; 
while  we  have  already  gone  through 
the  changes  of  her  quiet  day.  And 
Iseult  is  too  much  herself,  too  gentle. 
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to  cry,  or  strive,  or  complain.  What 
then  could  be  more  deHcate  art  than 
to  make  her  tell  the  tale  of  Vivian  ? 
That  tale,  to  her  children  only  a 
romance,  but  to  her  such  an  alle- 
gory  of  her  own  spoilt  hfe,  marred 
as  it  was  by  such  another  as  Vivian, 
and  by  magic  spells  of  love.  And  is 
not  Merhn,  with  his  wasted  powers 
and  hopeless  inactivity,  a  farther 
image  of  her  ow'n  unending  round 
of  tedious  days  ?  This  may  not  be 
Mr.  Arnold's  meaning,  but  his  can  cer- 
tainly  not  be  poorer  than  this.  And 
if  he  has  something  better  in  his  mind, 
we  cannot  say  that  Iseult  isanarrative 
with  a  weak  ending  ;  it  is  a  triumph 
rather  of  dehcate  artistic  insight. 

If  we  turn  to  "  Sohrab  and  Rus- 
tum,"  we  shall  find  it  generally 
blamed  for  its  want  of  hfe,  for  the 
slowness  of  the  battle-scene.  But 
we  must  remember  the  purpose  which 
seems   to   underhe  the   details.     Its 
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main  object  is  not  to  describe  a  duel 
between  an  old  warrior  and  a  youth, 
but  to  portray  the  unreaHzed  haunt- 
ing  fear  which  hinders  both  from 
action.  It  is  a  poem  of  misunder- 
standing  and  mistake  ;  of  yearning 
unsatisfied  Hves.  But  its  ending  is, 
in  hke  manner,  a  triumph  of  art, 
and  its  moral  applies  not  only  to 
Rustum,  but  all  whose  hves  do  not 
run  smoothly,  whose  hves  are 
hindered  and  foiled,  who  struggle 
bhndly  towards  their  home  of  rest ; 

"  But  the  majestic  river  floaterl  on, 
Out  of  thc  mist  and  hum  of  that  low  land, 
Into  the  frosty  starlight,  and  there  moved, 
Kejoicing,  through  the  hush'd  Chorasmian  waste, 
Under  the  sohtary  moon  ; — he  flow'd 
Right  for  the  pole  star,  past  Orgunje, 
Pjrimming,  and  bright,  and  large  ;  then  sands  begin 
To  hem  his  watery  march,  and  dam  his  streams, 
And  split  his  currents  ;  that  for  many  a  league 
The  shorn  and  parccird  Oxus  strains  along 
Through  beds  of  sand,  and  matted,  rushy  isles — 
Oxus,  forgetting  the  bright  speed  he  had 
In  his  high  mountain-cradle  in  Pamere, 
A  foird  circuitous  wanderer — till  at  last 
The  long'd-for  dash  of  waves  is  heard,  and  wide 
His  luminous  home  of  waters  opens,  bright 
And  tranquil,  froni  wliose  (loor  the  new-bathedstars 
Emerge,  and  shine  upon  the  Aral  Sea." 
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And  Balder,  that  gentle  god,  is  not 
his  tale  a  type  of  loving  Hfe-weari- 
ness  ;  of  the  sad  kindly  patience  of 
one  who  Hves  with  uncongenial 
people,  but  who  stiU  is  always 
loving  ;  who  by  his  unwearied  kind- 
ness  turns  aU  things  to  good  ?  And 
its  ending  is  quite  as  touching.  For 
Balder  looks  beyond  the  lengthened 
days  of  darkness  and  gloom,  to  his 
final  triumph,  to  that  victory  which 
noble  feeHng,  and  gentleness  untired 
must  always  win.  Though  before 
we  leave  these  Narratives  we  must 
not  fail  to  notice  their  work- 
manship,  as  they  show  everywhere 
the  touch  of  the  master-hand  ;  the 
skiU  of  their  manner  is  equal  to  the 
art  of  their  matter.  This  is  perhaps 
most  evident  in  the  Homeric  touches 
of  "  Sohrab  and  Rustum ;"  and  in 
the  moonHght  vision  of  the  dreaming 
children  in  Tristam  and  Iseult. 

Now,  to  pass  on  to  a  less  under- 
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stood  work,  but  perhaps  even  a 
greater  one,  "  Empedocles ;"  which 
we  must  remember  is  not  a  drama,  it 
is  only  dramatic.  If  it  were  filled  in 
with  the  brightness  and  Hfe  of  that 
bit  of  Theocritus,  in  the  "  Essays  in 
Criticism,"  we  can  imagine  what  it 
might  have  been ;  though  since  it  is 
not,  we  must  take  it  for  what  it  is,  a 
fragment.  But  is  not  "Empedocles" 
a  grand  impersonation  of  our  own 
age  ;  of  its  high  aims,  its  great 
achievement,  its  yearning  for  Hghts 
which  are  not  vouchsafed  to  it,  its 
awful  sorrow  that  it  has  outgrown 
the  behefs  of  its  youth  ;  with  a  dash, 
too,  of  its  petulant  impatience,  its 
hurry  ?  We  seem  to  find  in  it 
another  strong  cry  of  anguish,  hke 
Milton's  cry  in  "  Samson."  We 
certainly  find  in  it  the  same  con- 
summate  art  as  in  the  narrative 
poems.  After  the  long  speech  of 
Empedocles  on  human  suffcring  we 
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get  the  peaceful  calm,  the  restful 
haven  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia. 
\Ve  have  another  agony  of  weariness 
intensified  by  the  tale  of  Marsyas,  an 
unequalled  Greek  description.  And 
after  the  catastrophe,  we  find  the 
most  lovely  piece  of  all,  the  vision  of 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  ;  who  sweep 
by  us  in  god-Hke  calm  as  they  sing 
of  strife  and  of  triumph.  A  token,  we 
may  hope,  of  the  peace  and  rest  of 
Empedocles. 

Besides  this  dramatic  fragment  we 
have  a  drama,  "  Merope."  And  here 
again  we  must  remember,  the  author 
is  not  quite  free.  It  is  not  a  trans- 
lation,  but  it  is  an  imitation,  so  we 
do  not  get  Mr.  Arnold  himself  in  it, 
and  his  personaHty  is  not  the  least 
charm  of  his  work.  Though  of  how 
few  poets  it  can  be  said,  that  they 
are  most  charming  when  most 
personal.  This  play  is  quite  Greek 
in  form   and  tone  ;    it  is  fuH,  more- 
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over,  of  fine  thought  and  of  lovely 
description,  and  its  Hnes  are  as 
harmonious  and  measured  as  un- 
rhymed  poetry  can  be.  It  has 
power,  and  weight,  and  interest, 
incident,  and  all  that  a  drama  of 
its  kind  should  have,  a  Greek  kind. 
But  it  seems  to  want  that  which 
**  Atalanta  in  Calydon  "  supphes,  the 
bright  music  of  the  chorus.  Mr. 
Arnold's  choruses  are  good,  but  they 
do  lack  the  hghtness  and  brightness 
of  rhyme,  without  which  Enghsh 
verse  cannot  make  its  best  effects  ; 
at  least,  in  short  metres.  Still,  it  is 
a  marvel  of  perfect  harmony,  always 
quite  Greek,  quite  Attic,  and  full  too 
of  those  fine  sayings  without  which 
no  drama  can  be  grand  : 

"  The  wicked  watch  and  work 
While  the  good  sleep ;  the  workers  have  tlie  day. " 

"  The  Gods  command  not,  when  the  heart  speaks 
clear." 

"  Stud)"  to  make  prevail 
One  colour  in  thy  life,  the  hue  of  truth." 

7—2 
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A  play  which  has  Hnes  Hke  this 
would  need  no  apology,  were  its  style 
as  thin  as  the  style  of  this  is  noble. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Arnold's  greatest 
single  work  is  "  Thyrsis,"  but  of 
this  Mr.  Swinburne  has  spoken  so 
fully,  so  soberly,  yet  so  splendidly, 
that  Mr.  Arnold's  other  admirers  can 
only  be  sorry  there  is  no  further 
praise  left  possible  to  them.  Though 
they  may  be  consoled  by  the  splen- 
dour  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  eulogy, 
which  they  cannot  hope,  or  wish,  to 
surpass.  We  can  only  repeat,  for 
we  cannot  add  to,  Mr.  Swinburne's 
praise,  not  of  "Thyrsis"  merely,  but 
of  all  Mr.  Arnold's  poetry,  that  "  He 
is  the  surest-footed  poet  of  the  time ; 
his  work  is  as  solid  and  pure  as 
granite  or  gold  ;"  and  that  compared 
with  much  of  the  more  showy  work 
of  the  day,  it  stands  out  chaste  and 
solid,  as  sculpture  does  when  com- 
pared  with  enamel. 
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Some  readers  might  say  that  Mr. 
Arnold's  poetry  has  not  the  exquisite 
rippHng  music  of  Lord  Tennyson's 
or  the  sonorous  richness  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's.  Still,  he  has  a  music 
of  his  own,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  his 
talent  is  rather  in  harmony  than 
music ;  the  sense  of  number  with 
him  is  stronger  than  the  sense  of 
melody.  Though  when  we  think  of 
"  A  Question  "  or  "  Requiescat,"  of 
"  Isolation  "  or  "  Apollo  Musagetes," 
or  of  "  A  Southern  Night,"  we  must 
not  confine  Mr.  Arnold's  charm  of 
sound  to  harmony ;  for  in  all  these 
we  get  melody  and  music.  It  is 
hardly  dispraise  to  say  that  all  his 
lines  are  not  equally  perfect,  nor  his 
poems  of  the  same  high  value. 

Though  Mr.  Arnold  has  given  us 
his  best  work,  his  highest  teaching, 
in  his  poetry,  we  cannot  overlook  his 
prose.  Because  in  his  prose  work 
he  has  done  good  service  to  literature 
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and  life ;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  his  influence  is  felt  enor- 
mousl}',  directly  or  indirectly,  in  both. 
To  him  we  EngHsh  owe  our 
criticism.  And  we  are  not  only  in- 
debted  to  him  for  ourcritical  methods, 
but  in  a  large  measure  for  the  spread 
of  the  critical  spirit  too :  that  calm, 
sane  reason,  which  is  only  satisfied 
with  knowing  things  as  they  are,  and 
estimating  them  by  the  standard  of 
truth  and  fairness.  It  is  this  spirit, 
which  is  spreading  more  and  more, 
and  which  must  prevail,  that  has  done 
so  much  for  literature  and  history,  for 
thought  and  hfe.  Mr.  Arnold  has 
helped  us  to  be  fair  in  our  judgments, 
urbane  in  our  controversies,  clear  in 
our  thought,  sane  and  reasonable  in 
our  methods ;  above  all,  to  be  open- 
minded  and  inward  in  our  ideas.  His 
writing  can  only  appeal  to  those  who 
try  to  attain  culture  and  knowledge ; 
to  those  who  wish  to  be  fair  and  free- 
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minded.  For  Mr.  Arnold  appeals  to 
reason,  to  things  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves ;  and  only  the  reasonable  can 
follow  him.  While  his  workmanship 
is  so  dehcate  that  only  readers  of  cul- 
tivated  taste  can  see  his  fineness  or 
his  force.  And  force  he  has,  of  the 
keenest  and  finest. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine 
his  prose  in  detail,  even  if  such  an 
examination  were  in  these  days  need- 
ful ;  as  no  Enghshman  with  any  pre- 
tence  to  education  can  be  ignorant 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  prose  works,  or  of 
their  tone  and  matter.  It  will  be 
quite  enough  to  say  that  their  main 
object  has  been  to  spread  intelhgence, 
"Sweetness  and  Light:"  to  lessen 
national  prejudice,  class  prejudice, 
sectarian  rancour.  And  all  these  are 
lessened.  Eut  Mr.  Arnold  has  had 
to  bear  some  weight  of  unpopu- 
larity ;  because  all  those  who  prefer 
to  go  on  still  in  their  faultiness  have 
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resented  his  gentle,  but  very  keen 
sarcasm. 

In  prose,  as  in  poetry,  his  work  is 
inward  ;  he  tells  men  to  know  them- 
selves,  to  improve  themselves,  to  dis- 
trust  all  external  methods,  ma- 
chinery,  as  he  calls  them,  to  Hve  for 
ideas,  to  think  rightly  before  they 
act.  His  prose  style,  too,  is  charm- 
ing;  so  simple,  so  restrained,  so  hght- 
handed.  And  he  has  such  rare  gifts 
of  satire  and  of  humour,  though  these 
are  always  controlled  by  his  urbanity. 
His  special  service  to  Hterature  is 
perhaps  this :  that  he  is  always  re- 
strained,  ahvays  in  good  taste.  He 
never  writes  for  display.  In  these  days 
of  showy  writing  he  is  always  plain 
and  simple ;  and  through  his  plain 
simphcity,  he  attains  to  a  higher 
beauty,  because  a  more  artistic 
beauty,  than  the  luxuriant  writers. 

We  are  always,  both  in  his  prose, 
and  in  his  poetry,  brought   back  to 
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his  characteristic,  his  note  :  that  air 
of  culture,  that  tone  of  perfection^ 
which  pervades  his  work.  "  The 
way  to  perfection,"  as  Mr.  Pater  says, 
**  is  through  a  series  of  disgusts,"  and 
Mr.  Arnold's  perfection  can  only  ap- 
peal  to  those  who  have  learnt  to  be 
disgusted  with  bad  work,  with  vio- 
lence,  with  prejudice,  with  narrow- 
ness. 

His  exquisite  finish  will  tell  such 
readers,  what  finish  never  fails  to 
convey,  that  he  is  inward,  full  of 
thought ;  for  finish  in  work  is  the 
expression  of  a  strong  but  refined 
personaHty ;  as  courtesy  in  manner 
is  the  expression  of  a  firm  self-disci- 
pHne. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  remembered  that 
a  poet  who  wishes  to  be  immortal 
must  not  only  be  natural,  he  must 
be  classical  too.  Though,  in  a  sense, 
he  is  of  English  writers  one  of  the 
most  natural :  natural  with  the  fresh- 
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ness  of  Nature  and  of  Wordsworth  ; 
though  artistic,  with  the  art  of  Sopho- 
cles,  and  simple,  with  the  deep  sim- 
pHcity  of  Marcus  AureHus. 

Lord  Coleridge  was,  perhaps,  a 
Httle  excessive,  when,  the  other  day, 
he  caHed  him  the  greatest  of  Hving 
EngHshmen  ;  because  none  of  us,  not 
even  Lord  Coleridge,  can  pass  such  a 
judgment :  we  cannot  quite  measure 
our  contemporaries.  But  we  can, 
without  exaggeration,  say  that  Mr. 
Arnold  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  Hving 
EngHshmen.  And  we  can  hope  he 
may  remain  one  of  the  greatest  En- 
gHsh  Poets  ;  that  his  work  wiH  stand 
the  test  of  time,  wiU  be  classical.  To 
us  at  least  his  tone  is  classical ;  I 
said  he  was  Hke  a  Greek  who  had 
come  down  from  his  own  age  to  in- 
terpret  ours  to  us.  And  Mr.  Swin- 
burne  says  so  weH,  in  his  exuberant 
way,  "  He  has  matched  against  the 
Attic  of  the  Gods,  this  Hyperborean 
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dlalect  of  ours,  and  has  not  earned 
the  doom  of  Marsyas."  We  ma}^  add, 
that  of  all  the  Barbarian  poets  he 
is  the  most  Greek.  And  we  must 
never  forget,  that  when  measured  by 
the  Greeks,  all  other  people  are  Bar- 
barians  still :  all  Romans,  all  ItaH- 
ans,  all  French,  but  most  of  all,  we 
Enghsh,  and  the  Germans,  in  some 
sense,  fall  short  of  the  matchless  ex- 
cellence,  the  perfect  balance,  the  re- 
strained  and  simple  beauty  of  Attic 
Art. 

We  forget  too  much  in  these  days 
of  luxuriance  and  richness  that  the 
most  perfect  beauty  is  only  reached 
through  simpHcity  and  restraint.  As 
the  Greeks  are  always  tehing  us,  as  a 
French  writer  reminds  us :  '^Lebeaii 
en  iout  est  toujotirs  severe." 
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If  we  remind  ourselves  again  of  those 
lines  in  Mr.  ArnoWs  Sonnet,  those 
hnes  which  are  so  useful  as  a  test  of 
good  poetry,  though  they  must  not  be 
pressed  too  far : 

"  Such,  poets,  is  your  bride— the  Muse  !  young,  gay, 
Radiant,  adorn'd  outside  ;  a  hidden  ground 
Of  thought  and  of  austerity  within," 

we  shall  find  it  needful  to  change  a 
word  here  and  there  before  they  can 
define  Mr.  Swinburne's.  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's  Muse  is  young,  and  very  gay. 
She  is  indeed  radiant  and  adorned 
outside,  for  he  has  clad  her  in  royal 
apparel ;  but  for  all  her  vesture, 
there  is  not  much  about  her  that  is 
hidden.  And  for  austerity  we  must 
substitute  some  such  word  as  force 
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or  passion.  By  such  a  mutilation  of 
Mr.  Arnold's  lines — and  he  must  for- 
give  its  rudeness — we  get  a  descrip- 
tion,  more  or  less  true,  of  the  general 
effect  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  poetry;  be- 
cause  in  all  of  it  we  feel  the  presence 
ofthat  energywhich  is  best  described 
as  poetic  fire,  poetic  inspiration. 
Movement  is  more  prominent  in  his 
poetry  than  the  tone  of  restraint,  and 
hence  our  change  of  the  word  "  au- 
sterity."  Another  note  of  it  is  the 
splendid  workmanship.  Mr.  Swin- 
burne  has  a  wealth  of  wording  that 
any  EngHsh  poet  might  envy;  as  in 
his  hands  our  speech  seems  to  have 
acquired,  without  losing  strength,  a 
more  sonorous  music,  and  a  richer 
colouring. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  poetry  has  been 
the  subject  of  violent  attacks,  and  of 
praise  that  has  been  equally  unmea- 
sured.  He  knows  how  to  deal  with 
his  adversaries.     But  in  his  case,  as 
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it  is  so  often  with  poets,  unwise 
friends,  and  admirers  too  enthusias- 
tic,  are  the  most  dangerous  enemies. 
It  is  hard,  therefore,  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's  achievements  without 
raising  burning  questions  :  questions 
of  personal  rancour ;  "and  worse,  of 
various  theories  about  the  functions 
of  poetry  in  the  moral  sphere.  These 
latter  speculations  are  pitfalls  indeed 
to  the  many  critics  who  ojten  fall 
into  them,  and  get  so  sadly  befouled 
by  the  mire  where  they  struggle,  and 
from  which  they  seem  unable  to  rise. 
This  may  be,  possibl}^,  a  just  retri- 
bution  on  their  double-deahng ;  they 
fly  false  colours  at  their  mast-head, 
and  call  themselves  critics  when  they 
are  censors.  Professing  one  object, 
and  that  such  a  deHcate  one — the 
criticism  of  poetry — they  practise 
another  not  nearly  so  deHcate — the 
abuse  of  their  author's  character ; 
and    that    is    not    reaHy   a    poetical 
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question  at  all.  They  lose  sight  of 
their  object,  and  to  do  that  always 
causes  confusion  and  heavy-handed- 
ness.  But  there  is  another  consider- 
ation  that  might  withhold  us  from 
speaking  of  Mr.  Swinburne  at  all ; 
we  may  fairly  hope  that  his  greatest 
work  is  yet  to  come.  We  cannot 
look  for  more  considerable  poems 
from  Lord  Tennyson  than  "  The 
Idylls,"  and  "  InMemoriam  ;"  though 
we  may  receive  from  time  to  time 
such  welcome  gifts  as  his  charming 
**  Ode  to  Virgil ;"  but  still  we  may 
regard  his  work  as  essentially  com- 
plete.  It  is  not  hkely  that  Mr. 
Browning  will  produce  anything 
more  considerable  than  "  The  Ring 
and  the  Book;"  though  he  still  fa- 
vours  us  with  a  characteristic  volume 
occasionally.  Mr.  Morris,  it  may  be 
feared,  will  not  dehght  us  with  any- 
thing  of  larger  scope  than  his 
**  Earthly  Paradise  ;"  though  this  is 
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possible.  Mr.  Arnold  has  given  us 
glimpses  of  several  fragments  whose 
grandeur  makes  us  long  to  see  the 
finished  sculpture  ;  but  our  longings 
may  be  vain.  Mr.  Swinburne, 
however,  is  so  full  of  force,  so  ex- 
uberant  and  rich,  that  we  may  still 
expect  a  greater  work  from  him  than 
he  has  yet  given  us.  Thus,  in  his 
case,  no  critic  can  speak  finally,  or 
judge  that  the  poet  has  done  himself 
full  justice.  All  he  can  do  is  to 
point  out  some  of  his  characteristics, 
and  to  hope  that  the  greatness  which 
these  reveal  may  produce  a  greater 
result.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
written  much  poetry,  and  of  nearly 
every  kind. 

His  verse  is  full  of  energy  and  fire ; 
indeed,  he  seems  almost  unable  to 
control  the  surge  and  swell  of  his 
thought.  And  this  inspiration,  united 
to  his  perfect  sense  of  quantity  and 
music,    explains   his  sonorous  style. 
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And  for  his  style,  probably,  he  is 
most  widely  known.  It  is  truly 
splendid,  and  shows  that  Mr.  Swin- 
burne  is  a  master  of  words  :  he  has 
the  firm  touch  of  a  great  and  power- 
ful  artist.  Though  it  is  unjust  to 
stop  our  praises  here,  as  too  many 
have  done.  We  hear  much  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's  sweetness  and  beauty, 
but  far  too  httle  of  his  power  and  his 
force.  And  if  we  separate  these  from 
his  style  we  just  miss  hisgreatest  ex- 
cellence  ;  for  that  seems  to  he  in  the 
perfect  adjustment  of  his  inspiration 
with  its  expression.  His  style tends too 
much  to  be  mere  wordy  decoration, 
when  it  is  not  supported  by  thought 
sufficiently  weighty  to  bear  it :  and 
then,  he  is  too  vague  and  too  florid. 
Sometimes  his  thought  seems  not 
quite  clear,  or  not  quite  temperate ; 
and  then,  his  style  seems  stragghng. 
But  when  thought  and  words  are 
poised  and  tempered,  we  get  poetry 
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which  is  splendid.  To  define  or 
explain  the  sound  of  poetry  is  difficult, 
and  may  easily  be  fanciful.  Mr. 
Swinburne's  effect  may,  perhaps,  be 
best  described  as  sonorous ;  there  is 
a  fine  rich  fulness  in  his  verse,  which 
no  other  word  so  well  expresses. 
And  his  music  is  different  by  reason 
of  this  fulness  from  Lord  Tennyson's; 
the  latter  is  more  dehcate,  more 
ripphng : 

"  O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 
They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river  ; 
Our  echoes  roU  from  soul  to  soul 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever." 

"  1  chatter  over  stony  ways, 
In  little  sharpsand  trebles  ; 
I  bubble  into  eddying  bays 
I  babble  on  the  pebbles." 

Lord  Tennyson's  music  is  thin  and 
clear,  hke  his  elfin  horns  ;  or  ripphng 
with  an  inner  voice,  hke  the  plashing 
of  his  brook. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  verse  sounds 
fuller  and  more  sonorous,  the  effect 
of  it  is  more  splendid,  and  often  not 
less  hquid  and  flowing  : 
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"  Bind  on  thy  sandals,  O  thou  most  fleet, 
Over  the  splendour  and  speed  of  thy  feet." 

The  two  epithets  in  the  last  line 
just  express  the  effect  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's  most  perfect  writing.  Some- 
times  he  is  more  stately,  as  in  these : 

"  Pale  beyond  porch  and  portal, 

Crowned  with  calm  leaves,  she  stands 
Who  gathers  all  things  mortal 
With  cold  inimortal  hands." 

Of  which  it  is  hardly  excessive  to  say 
that  they  have  given  Enghsh  rhyme 
a  new  quahty,  a  union  of  sweetness 
and  dignity  with  weight,  and  these 
quaUties  have  not  been  combined 
before,  though  we  have  had  them 
separately  and  in  pairs. 

"  Tlien  down  the  all-golden  water  ways 
His  feet  flew  after  yesterdays." 

"  Love  turned  to  tears,  and  tears  to  fire, 
And  dead  delight  to  new  desire. " 

"  With  lisp  of  leaves  and  ripple  of  rain." 

These  are  all  more  in  the  manner 
of  Lord  Tennyson;  but  still  they 
are  different,  though  the  difference  is 
subtle,  and  not  easy  to  express.     It 
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may  be  that  Lord  Tennyson's  melody 
is  more  subtle  than  Mr.  Swinburne's 
harmony ;  that  the  former  rehes  more 
on  sound,  the  latter  on  measure. 
And  it  seems  as  if  Lord  Tennyson's 
effect  were  harder  for  feeble  copyists 
to  produce,  because  it  depends  on 
vowel  sounds  rather  than  on  alHtera- 
tion,  or  a  tendency  to  mannerism. 
But  Mr.  Swinburne's  style,  in  his 
own  strong  hands,  is  magnificent ; 
it  gives  our  Germanic  tongue,  with 
its  inheritance  of  slowness,  just  the 
quahties  our  poetry  sometimes  lacks 
— splendour  and  speed. 

These  are  Mr.  Swinburne's  ex- 
terior  quahties,  and  they  imply  in- 
ward  gifts  of  greatness  and  force,  so 
it  is  not  surprising  that  his  best  work 
is  his  dramatic  poetry.  In  these  un- 
dramatic  times  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
written  great  plays.  He  alone  has 
inherited  the  gifts  of  the  Ehza- 
bethans,  their  power  and  their  large 
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comprehensiveness,  to  which  he  has 
added  his  splendour  and  his  sweet- 
ness.  He  meets  the  Ehzabethans 
on  their  own  ground,  and  is  not 
worsted  in  the  contest.  The  three 
plays  on  Mary  Stuart  are  evidence 
enough  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  high 
powers ;  as  to  treat  such  a  subject 
without  failure  would  be  almost  a 
success,  and  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
achieved  a  crowning  victory. 
Though  the  plot  is  so  large,  and  the 
people  so  great,  and  so  well  known, 
the  interest  never  flags  or  lessens, 
nor  do  the  characters  ever  become 
unnatural.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to 
make  historical  personages  hving  and 
human  ;  so  many  playwrights  make 
them  merely  stately  ;  so  many  more 
mere  state-pageantry.  In  these 
three  plays  the  different  phases  of 
Mary's  hfe  are  represented  with 
wonderful  skill.  "  Chastelard,"  the 
first,  shows  us  the  gay  French  bright- 
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ness  of  her  early  reign,  and  the  be- 
ginning  of  those  troubles  whose  end 
was  80  terrible.  The  second,  "  Both- 
well,"  gives  the  years  of  fierce  action 
in  Scotland  ;  it  has  all  the  wildness 
of  the  Border,  and  all  the  fierce 
excitement  of  that  stirring  time. 
We  feel  the  strong  forces  that  were 
conflicting  in  Mary  and  Knox,  in 
Maitland  and  Elizabeth,  as  well  as 
the  gloomy  ambition  of  Bothwell. 
"  Mary  Stuart,"  the  last,  gives  the 
closing  years  in  England,  with  their 
hopeless  inaction,  relieved  only  by 
schemes  and  plots  ;  and  their  dread- 
ful  close.  The  unity  of  the  plays  is 
kept  in  a  truly  artistic  way,  by  the 
love  of  Mary  Beaton  for  Chastelard. 
After  his  death  she  cHngs  to  the 
queen  hke  an  attendant  fury,  watch- 
ing  the  development  of  that  retribution 
which  she  foresees,  till  it  is  accom- 
plished  at  Fotheringay.  The  minor 
characters  are  equal  to  the  greater 
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ones,  the  life  and  energy  never  fail. 
A.nd  the  failure  of  the  undercurrent 
was,  I  said,  the  general  fault  of 
modern  drama.  But  the  wild  turbu- 
lence  of  the  Edinburgh  townspeople, 
and  all  their  changing  moods,  are 
brought  out  with  extraordinary  clear- 
ness,  while  there  is  another  sure  sign 
of  true  dramatic  greatness.  The 
characters  are  not  mere  figures  who 
speak  the  author's  mind ;  they  are 
living  people  who  feel  and  act  from 
their  own  personahties.  And  more 
than  this,  they  are  all  treated  equally. 
Knox  is  as  real  as  Bothwell ;  Mary 
as  Ehzabeth ;  the  author  has  a  true 
dramatic  impersonahty.  All  these 
plays  are  full  of  beauty  and  of  power, 
but  the  first,  naturally,  lends  itself 
best  to  the  display  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's  brightness  and  beauty : 

"  Betwccn  thc  simdown  and  the  sca 
,    Love  watched  one  hour  of  love  with  me  ; 

Thcn  down  the  all-golden  watcr  ways 

His  feet  flew  after  yesterdays  ; 

I  saw  ihem  come  and  saw  theni  flee 

Bctween  the  sca  foam  and  the  sea." 
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Still,  it  is  not  less  great  than  the 
others,  for  all  its  rare  beauty.  The 
sohloquy  of  Chastelard  before  his 
death  is  as  fine  as  the  hnes  just 
quoted  are  pretty : 

"  So  here  my  time  shuts  up  ;  and  the  last  light 
Has  made  the  last  shade  in  the  world  for  me. 
The  sunbeam  that  was  narrow  hke  a  leaf 
Has  turned  a  hand,  and  the  hand  stretched  to  an 

arm, 
And  the  arm  has  reached  the  dust  on  the  fioor,  and 

made 
A  maze  of  inotes  with  paddling  fingers.     Well, 
I  knew  not  that  a  man  so  soon  to  die 
Could  care  so  little." 

These  hnes  speak  for  themselves  ; 
they  show  the  touch  of  the  EHza- 
bethans ;  that  touch  which  gives  the 
minghng  of  true  poetry  with  the 
action  and  vigour  of  real  hfe. 

To  quote  is  only  too  tempting, 
though  to  do  justice  to  the  plays  by 
mere  fragments  is  impossible,  and 
even  to  praise  parts  as  good,  when 
all  is  so  excellent,  is  hardly  fair. 
Perhaps  the  moonhght  escape  of 
Mary     and     Darnley    through     the 
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tombs  of  Holyrood  is  a  characteristic 
specimen  from  "  Bothwell ;"  and  so 
is  the  character  of  Maitland  from  the 
same  play.  The  following  is  from 
**  Mary  Stuart,"  and  is  said  by 
Walsingham  in  reference  to  Mary's 
death : 

"  Surely  so 
Would  all  hearts  hold  it,  madam,  in  that  land 
That  are  not  enemies  of  the  land  and  yours  ; 
For  ere  the  doom  had  been  proclaimed  an  hour 
Which  gave  to  death  your  main  foe's  head  and  theirs, 
Yourself  have  hcard  what  fire  of  joy  brolce  forth 
From  all  your  people  :  how  thcir  church-towers  all 
Rang  in  with  jubilant  acclaim  of  beUs 
The  day  that  borc  such  tidings,  and  the  night 
That  laughed  aloud  with  hghtning  of  thcir  joy 
And  tliundered  round  its  triuniph  :  twice  twelve  hours 
This  tcmpest  of  tlianksgiving  roared  and  shone 
Sheer  from  the  Solway's  to  the  Channers  foam 
With  hght  as  from  one  festal-flaming  hcarth, 
And  sound  as  of  one  trumpet  ;  not  a  tongue 
IJut  praised  God  for  it,  or  lieart  that  leapcd  not  up, 
Save  of  your  traitor's  and  their  country's." 

Mary  Stuart  has  become,  so  need- 
lessly,  a  subject  of  endless  contro- 
versy,  that  it  is  doubly  pleasing  to 
find  a  writer  who  treats  her  history 
impartially.  One  who  brings  out 
all  her  greatness,  and  in  an  age  of 
great  people  she  was  nearly  foremost. 
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as  well  as  all  her  charm  and  fascina- 
tion ;  but  who  does  not  lose  his 
balance,  who  is  dramatically  im- 
partial.  It  would  be  well  if  writers 
of  history  would  be  as  historically 
impartial.  And  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary  that  readers,  whether  of  poetry 
or  history,  should  forget  all  personal 
leanings,  all  fancies,  all  party  feehng, 
if  they  wish  to  reahze  the  spirit  of 
hterature  or  the  charm  of  history. 
A  writer  who  wishes  to  succeed, 
either  in  poetry  or  history,  must 
make  the  best  of  his  subject  from 
every  point  of  view,  and  draw  all 
his  characters  with  their  real  feehngs, 
put  fairly  and  fully.  In  Hke  manner, 
the  reader  who  wishes  to  succeed, 
that  is  to  improve,  must  be  as  open- 
minded  too,  or  he  will  grow  in  his 
own  prejudices,  but  not  in  truth  or 
reahties.  Surely  we  have  test  ques- 
tions  enough  in  the  present  to  satisfy 
our  savage  instincts,  without  seeking 
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others  in  the  past  as  well,  over  which 
to  quarrel. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  other  plays,  "  Ata- 
lanta  in  Calydon"  and  "Erechtheus" 
are  written  on  Greek  models.  The 
latter  shows  his  stateHness  and  power, 
its  metres  are  fine  and  sonorous,  with 
an  effect  of  the  surge  and  swell  of 
long  rolHng  breakers.  And  "  Ata- 
lanta"  is  so  wonderful  that  it  is  hard 
to  praise  it  soberly.  It  brings  out 
Mr.  Swinburne's  characteristics, 
splendour  and  speed  ;  and  its  cho- 
ruses,  especially  the  one  from  which 
I  have  quoted,  are  precious  additions 
to  EngHsh  Hterature.  To  have  written 
"Atalanta"  is  enough  to  makeapoet 
famous.  It  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  sketch  to  compare 
"  Atalanta  "  with  "  Merope  ;"  for 
that  would  be  violating  the  restric- 
tions  laid  down  in  the  first  essay. 
We  cannot  judge  fairly  between  our 
Hving  poets.     And  in  this  case,  per- 
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haps,  we  can  judge  even  less  clearly 
than  we  can  about  their  original 
poetry;  because  it  is  harder  for  us  to 
see  what  is  classical,  what  is  fashion- 
able.  Because  there  is  a  fashion, 
just  now,  in  our  treatment  of  Greek 
literature  which  does  not  seem  wholly 
classical.  Those  who  look  upon  the 
*'  Epic  of  Hades "  as  quite  Greek, 
those  who  consider  "  Ulysses "  or 
"  (Enone  "  to  be  quite  Greek,  would 
probably  prefer  "Atalanta"  to  "  Me- 
rope."  But  then  it  is  possible  our 
fashion  may  deceive  us,  may  bHnd  us 
to  what  is  truly  classical.  No  doubt 
*'  Troylus  and  Cryseyde "  was  con- 
sidered  quite  Greek ;  but  we  think  it 
was  quite  mediseval.  Fashion,  then, 
deceived  the  Hterary  people  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  And  those  of 
the  sixteenth  century  may  have  been 
deceived  by  "  Timon  ;"  or  those  of 
the  eighteenth  by  Pope's  Homer : 
though  Mr.  Bentley  was  not  beguiled. 
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We  too  may  be  not  quite  sound  about 
the  "  Epic  of  Hades  ;"  and  in  time 
to  come  critics  may  think  it  was 
chiefly  nineteenth  century ;  as  we 
think  "  Troylus  "  was  chiefly  four- 
teenth  century.  Doubtless,  we  are 
better  judges  of  what  was  Greek  than 
our  predecessors  were,  criticism  has 
done  that  for  us ;  but  we  are  still  as 
bhnd  to  the  effect  of  our  own  fashion, 
still  as  unable  to  see  far  beyond  our- 
selves  collectively,  beyond  our  own 
time  and  our  own  manner.  Though 
criticism  has  helped  us  to  see  that 
"  Merope "  has  more  of  the  form, 
and  expression,  and  calm  restraint  of 
an  Attic  model ;  certainly  it  panders 
less  to  our  own  fashion  in  hterature, 
80  it  may  therefore  be  judged,  even- 
tually,  to  be  more  classical  than 
"Atalanta:"  though  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly  tell.  I  have  given  so  much 
space  to  Mr.  Swinburne's  dramas, 
that  Httle  remains  for  his  other  works. 
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In  all  of  them  we  find  his  character- 
istics,  splendour  and  speed,  expressed 
in  his  own  magnificent  way.  Though 
he  is  greater  in  his  dramas,  because 
they  give  his  quahties  a  fuller  scope, 
and  restrain  his  tendency  to  over 
luxuriance.  This  luxuriance  some- 
times  gives  an  impression  of  vague- 
ness  to  his  poetry,  as  in  "  Tristram 
of  Lyonesse,"  for  that  is  so  rich  in 
ideas  and  in  wording  that  it  loses 
simpHcity.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  written 
sonnets  which  are  marvellous  for  their 
powerful  expression ;  those  on  the 
EHzabethan  dramatists  are  a  worthy 
tribute  to  their  greatness.  His  poems 
on  children  and  childhood  are  re- 
markably  beautiful ;  no  other  poet 
has  expressed  the  brightness  and 
freshness  of  children  with  so  much 
charm.  In  his  descriptions  of  nature 
there  is  a  breeziness  and  reahty  that 
few  poets  attain ;  especially  in  the 
sea-pieces.     In  those  Mr.  Swinburne 
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has  full  scope  again  for  his  splendour 
and  speed.  His  poHtical  writings  are 
the  weakest  part  of  his  work,  for  in 
them  he  seems  to  be  too  violent,  too 
unrestrained,  and  his  style  suffers  in 
consequence.  He  has  done  a  good 
work  in  reminding  EngHsh  scholars 
of  the  beauties  of  French  poetry,  of 
which  he  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer. 
But  in  spite  of  his  great  plays,  in 
spite  of  "  Atalanta,"  and  of  his  beau- 
tiful  poetry,  we  cannot  help  feehng 
that  his  high  quahties  have  not  done 
themselves  justice.  His  great  work 
must  be  yet  to  come.  He  is  a  master 
of  all  the  intricacies  of  metre ;  and 
his  last  work,  "  A  Century  of 
'  Roundels,'  "  shows  how  skilled  and 
dehcate  is  his  hand.  His  style,  his 
splendour  and  speed,  is  a  new  gift  to 
our  poetry.  His  great  dramas  are  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  Hterature  ; 
a  proof  that  our  poetical  povver  is 
not  shortened.      More   than   this  I 
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do  not  wish  to  say ;  because  I  think 
that  Mr.  Swinburne  ought  still  to 
give  us  a  greater  work ;  though  he 
may  well  be  content  to  be  the  suc- 
cessor  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists. 
In  praising  him  thus  we  must  not 
be  insensible  to  his  faults,  and  they 
arise  from  his  greatness :  they  are 
the  faults  of  the  EHzabethans.  He 
has  a  tendency  to  be  vague  and 
fanciful,  to  be  over-luxuriant,  to  show 
a  want  of  simpHcity  and  restraint : 
and  these  are  the  faults  of  greatness, 
not  of  weakness.  Mr.  Swinburne 
does  not  sufficiently  control  his  high 
gifts,  his  splendour  and  speed ; 
while  his  mannerisms,  his  tone,  his 
unrestraint,  are  dangerous  examples 
to  his  followers.  In  these  days,  our 
workmanship  is  so  good  that  the  ex- 
ternal  qualities  of  a  poet  are  easily 
copied  ;  and  lesser  writers  are  too 
satisfied  with  exterior  excellence,  too 
Httle    solicitous    for   high    thinking. 
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Besides,  in  prose,  and  in  poetry,  we 
tend  overmuch  to  luxuriant  wording, 
to  honeyed  sweetness :  our  work- 
manship  is  in  excess  of  our  thought. 
Our  models  should  be  the  classics, 
though  we  should  copy  them  with  far 
less  infusion  of  our  nineteenth  cen- 
tury  tone  and  manner.  We  want  all 
Mr.  Swinburne's  splendour  and  speed; 
and  all  Lord  Tennyson's  artistic 
beauty ;  and  all  Mr.  Browning's 
depth  and  keenness ;  but,  above  all, 
we  want  a  great  deal  more  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  Greek  restraint.  As  he 
says  so  well,  "  Homer's  grandeur  is 
not  the  mixed  and  turbid  grandeur 
of  the  great  poets  of  the  north,  of 
the  authors  of  Othello  and  Faust ;  it 
is  a  perfect,  a  lovely  grandeur.  Cer- 
tainly  his  poetry  has  all  the  energy 
and  power  of  the  poetry  of  our  ruder 
cHmates ;  but  it  has,  besides,  the 
pure  Hnes  of  an  lonian  horizon,  the 
hquid  clearness  of  an  lonian  sky." 
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To  have  the  strongest  force,  united 
to  the  most  perfect  beauty,  and  con- 
trolled  by  the  severest  restraint,  is 
well-nigh  impossible.  But  it  is  good 
in  all  things,  especially  in  poetry,  to 
have  the  highest  ideals  ;  and  to  be 
satisfied  only  with,  at  least,  a  shadow 
of  their  attainment. 

"  Such,  poets,  is  your  bride,  the  Muse  !  younj,  gay, 
Radiant,  adorn'd  outside  ;  a  hidden  ground 
Of  thought  and  of  austerity  within." 

We  cannot  think  too  much  of  these 
words,  for  unless  they  are  fulfilled  we 
do  not  get,  strictly,  good  poetry; 
however  splendid  it  may  seem,  how- 
ever  deep,  or  beautiful.  If  it  does 
not  stand  this  test  we  may  suspect  it 
of  being  fashionable  rather  than 
classical. 

Nor  must  we  forget  these  harder 
words,  the  definition  of  the  grand 
style,  which  is  only  found  "when  a 
noble  nature,  poetically  gifted,  treats 
with    simplicity   or  with   severity   a 
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serious  subject."  This  test  is  harder, 
but  those  great  works  that  have  hved, 
the  classics — of  Greece,  of  Rome,  of 
Italy,  of  England — have  stood  it.  All 
other  writings  have  found  their  level, 
for  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away.  Fashion,  then,  is  not  the  test 
of  good  poetry ;  it  needs  more  than 
fashion  to  withstand  the  tide  of  time. 


9—2 


MR.  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

In  the  preface  to  "  The  Earthly 
Paradise,"  Mr.  Morris  calls  himself 
*'  The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day." 
The  verses  in  which  he  says  this  are 
so  pretty  and  so  modest,  that  it 
seems  ungracious  to  cavil  at  his 
words ;  only  a  sense  of  justice  to 
Mr.  Morris  himself  can  make  any 
complaint  excusable.  His  poetry, 
by  its  sheer  delicious  beauty,  has  left 
us  so  deeply  in  his  debt  that  his 
readers  must  protest  against  his 
being  called  an  idle  singer.  We  get 
so  Httle  writing  now,  especially  in 
poetry,  which  we  can  enjoy  without 
effort  or  serious  questionings,  that 
Mr.  Morris's  gift  is  doubly  welcome. 
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And  this  itself  makes  us  hesitate  at 
the  other  part  of  his  sentence  ;  ours 
is  not  an  empty  day.  Alas !  is  it 
not,  for  all  of  us,  a  great  deal  too 
full  ?  Its  burden  of  work,  and  care, 
and  sorrow,  and  spiritual  searching 
is  almost  more  than  we  can  bear. 
For  these  reasons,  then,  we  cannot 
allow  Mr.  Morris  to  call  himself  an 
idle  singer  ;  or  our  days  empty.  Our 
day  may  be  wanting  in  beauty,  in 
repose,  in  joyfulness  and  simpHcity ; 
when  we  think  of  the  poets  we  have 
just  been  considering,  and  apply 
these  epithets  to  their  work,  we  see 
plainly  that  it  is  so  ;  but  we  know 
too  certainly  that  we  cannot  there- 
fore  call  it  empty.  It  might  be  well, 
perhaps,  if  poets  and  their  critics 
would  make  their  work  emptier  of 
care  and  searching,  and  let  us  have 
a  Httle  more  simpHcity  and  joyful- 
ness  in  their  place.  From  the  critics 
we  want  more  simpHcity ;  from  the 
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poets  more  gaiety  and  gladness. 
Though  doubtless  for  them  and  for 
us,  the  times  are  too  hard,  and 
neither  we  nor  they  can  alter  their 
conditions.  It  is  therefore  quite  a 
reHef  when  Mr.  Morris  says  : 

"  Of  Heaven  or  Hell  I  have  no  power  to  sing  ;" 

or,  when  he  adds, 

"  The  heavy  trouble,  the  bewildering  care, 
That  weighs  us  down  who  live  and  earn  our  bread, 
These  idle  verses  have  no  power  to  bear." 

For  how  often  the  verses  which  do 
bear  these  burdens  have  no  power  to 
take  the  weary  load  of  them  from 
their  readers  ;  by  bearing  them  they 
add  only  to  their  own  weight,  but  do 
not  diminish  ours.  And  how  often 
the  critics  add  to  the  weight  of  over- 
charged  poetry,  by  reading  into  it 
theories  and  philosophies  which  must 
often  astonish  the  poets  as  much  as 
it  afflicts  their  readers.  Mr.  Morris 
not  only  does  his  best  to  make  us 
forget  our  most  serious  anxieties,  but 
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he  tries  to  hide  from  us  our  too 
hideous  surroundings : 

"  Forget  six  counties  overhung  with  smoke, 
Forget  the  snorting  steam  and  piston  stroke, 
Forget  the  spreading  of  the  hideous  town  ; 
Think  rather  of  the  pack-horse  on  the  down, 
And  dream  of  London,  small,  and  white,  and  clean, 
The  clear  Thames  bordered  by  its  garden  green  ; 
Think,  that  below  the  bridge  green  lapping  waves 
Smite  some  few  keels."' 

While  we  are  with  him,  we  can 
indeed  forget  what  London  is,  and 
put  into  its  place  a  vision  Hke  this  : 
a  vision  of  blue  sky,  and  of  a  clean 
clear  river  flowing  through  fields  and 
orchards,  with  quaint  old  houses  on 
its  banks,  and  curious  ships  and 
traders  floating  down  it. 

Mr.  Morris  takes  us  into  this  world 
of  dreams,  and  then  he  tells  us  tales 
of  those  we  meet  in  it.  With  Chaucer 
for  his  guide  and  master,  he  leads  us 
through  this  world  of  fancy ;  as 
Dante  long  ago  wandered,  under 
Virgirs  guidance,  through  another 
dreamland. 
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Mr.  Morris,  then,  is  a  teller  of  old 
stories,  which  he  has  re-set  in  modern 
verse  ;  and  his  style  is  so  beautiful, 
his  matter  so  interesting,  that  his 
poetry  is  worth  knowing.  Some  of 
his  stories  deal  with  times  and  people 
we  reaHze  too  Httle :  with  those 
northern  lands  from  which  so  many 
of  our  forefathers  came ;  and  with 
the  times  when  their  keels  were  put- 
ting  off  from  all  their  coasts  on 
voyages  of  wild  adventure.  Mr. 
Froude  has  been  telHng  us  some- 
thing  lately  about  the  northern  lands, 
in  words  so  glowing  that  they  make 
us  wish  the  Wanderers  of  the 
Earthly  Paradise  had  had  him  for 
their  guide.  If  those  poor  seekers 
had  only  known  that  Norway  was 
the  Earthly  Paradise,  they  need  not 
have  toiled  so  far  upon  the  tossing 
sea  to  find  their  home  of  rest.  But, 
unlucky  that  they  were,  they  had  no 
Mr.  Froude  to  teU  them  so.     These 
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adventures  concern  us  nearly,  as  their 
result  had  so  large  a  share  in  the 
building  up  of  our  poHty  and  our 
race.  We  are  too  apt  to  conceive 
of  those  Scandinavian  realms  as  base 
and  barbarous,  and  of  their  people 
as  uninteresting ;  so  it  is  pleasant  to 
have  light  thrown  on  their  ways,  and 
to  get  hfe  and  personahty  added  to 
mere  names.  This  Mr.  Morris  has 
achieved,  by  re-teUing  some  of  their 
sagas.  His  style  should  be  known, 
that  we  may  see  what  lovely  poetry 
can  be  made  of  simple  EngHsh  words, 
that  we  may  have  a  standard  of  pure 
English,  and  acquire  a  vocabulary. 
Though  in  this  matter  it  is  easy  to 
fall  into  pedantry  and  mannerism ; 
our  wording  should  be  as  pure  as 
possible,  but  never  affected  or  anti- 
quated.  It  cannot  be  too  simple. 
In  addition  to  these  two  recommenda- 
tions,  there  is  a  third,  to  plead  for 
Mr.    Morris's    poetry.      Throughout 
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his  stories  are  descriptions  of  English 
scenery,  so  beautiful,  so  exquisite, 
and  so  true,  that  they  deserve  to  be 
far  more  widely  read  and  appreci- 
ated.  And  now,  having  become 
acquainted  with  our  author  and  his 
work,  we  had  better  see  some  speci- 
mens  of  it  before  we  form  our  judg- 
ment. 

The  first  is  a  description  of  a 
Scandinavian  Chief  and  his  house  ; 
it  proves  how  interesting  the  subject 
becomes  in  Mr.  Morris's  skilful  hands. 

"  Great-limbed  was  Olaf  Hauskuldson,  well-knit, 
And  like  a  chief  upon  his  horse  did  sit  ; 
Clear-browed  and  wide-eyed  was  he,  smooth  of  skin 
Through  fifty  rough  years  ;  of  his  mother's  kin, 
The  Erse  king's  daughter,  did  his  short  lip  tell, 
And  dark-lashed  gray-blue  eyes  ;  like  a  clear  bell 
His  voice  was  yet,  despite  of  waves  and  wind, 
And  such  a  goodly  man  you  scarce  might  find, 
As  for  his  years,  in  all  the  northern  land. 
He  held  a  gold-wrought  spear  in  his  right  hand, 
A  chief 's  gold  ring  his  left  arm  did  upbear, 
And  as  a  mighty  king's  was  all  his  gear, 
Well  shaped  of  Flanders  cloth,  and  silk  and  gold. 
Thus  they  their  way  up  to  the  garth  did  hold  ; 
And  Thord  the  Short,  Guest's  son,  was  next  thereby, 
A  brisk  man  and  a  brave  :  so  presently 
They  passed  the  garth-wall,  and  drew  rein  before 
The  new-built  halFs  well-can-en  fair  porch-door. 
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And  Guest  laughed  out  with  pleasure,  to  behold 

Its  goodly  fashion,  as  the  Peacock  told 

With  what   huge  heed   and  care   the  place  was 

wrought ; 
And  of  the  Norway  earls  great  wood,  he  brought 
Over  the  sea.     Then  in  they  went,  and  Guest 
Gazed  through  the  cool  dusk,  tili  his  eyes  did  rest 
Upon  the  noble  stories  painted  fair 
On  the  high  panelling  and  roof-boards  there  ; 
For  over  the  higli-seat  in  his  ship  there  lay 
The  gold-haired  Baldur,  god  of  the  dead  day, 
Thespring-flowers  round  his  high  pile,  waiting  there 
Until  the  gods  thereto  the  torch  should  bear  ; 
And  they  were  wrought  on  this  side  and  on  that, 
Drawing  on  towards  him.    There  was  Frey,  and  sat 
On  the  gold-bristled  boar,  who  first  they  say 
Ploughed  the  brovvn  earth,  and  made  it  green  for 

Frey. 
Then  came  dark-bearded  Niord  ;  and  after  him 
Freyia,  thin-robed  ;  about  her  ankles  slim 
The  gray  cats  playing.     In  another  place 
Thors  hammer  gleamed  o'er  Thor's  red-bearded 

face  ; 
And  Heimdall,  with  the  gold  hom  slung  behind, 
That  in  the  god's-dusk  he  shall  surely  wind, 
Sickening  all  hearts  with  fear  ;  and  last  of  all 
Was  Odin's  sorrow  wrought  upon  the  wall, 
As  slow-paced,  weary-laced,  he  went  along, 
Anxious  with  all  tlie  tales  of  woe  and  wrong 
His  ravens,  Thought  and  Memory,  bring  to  him." 

This  next  is  a  description  of 
August,  wonderfully  rich  and  real  in 
its  autumn  wealth  of  field  and 
garden  : 

AUGUST. 

"  Now  came  fulfilment  of  the  year's  desire 
The  tall  wheat,  coloured  by  August  fire 
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Grew  heavy-headed,  dreadinjr  its  decay, 

And  blacker  grew  the  elm-trees  day  by  day. 

About  the  edges  of  the  yellow  corn, 

And  o'er  the  gardens,  grown  somewhat  outwom, 

The  bees  went  hurrying  to  fill  up  their  store  : 

The  apple-boughs  bent  over  more  and  more  ; 

With  peach  and  apricot  the  garden  wall 

Was  odorous,  and  the  pears  began  to  fall 

From  off  the  high  tree  with  each  freshening  breeze. 

So  in  a  house  bordered  about  with  trees, 

A  httle  raised  above  the  waving  gold, 

The  wanderers  heard  this  marvellous  story  told  ; 

While,  'twixt  the  gleaming  flasks  of  ancient  wine, 

They  watched  the  reapers"  slow  advancing  hne." 

The  following  is  from  "  The  Life 
and  Death  of  Jason  ;"  it  is  a  picture  of 
the  Palace  at  Colchos,  in  which  the 
Argonauts  were  received  and  feasted. 

"  '  Enter,  O  guests,"  the  king  said,  '  and  doubt  not 
Ye  shall  see  things  to  make  the  heart  grow  hot 
With  joy  and  longing." 

As  he  spoke,  within 
Blew  up  the  horns,  as  when  a  king  doth  win 
His  throne  at  last  ;  and  they  who  went  behind, 
Hedging  the  heroes,  cried  as  when  folk  find 
His  throne  is  filled,  and  he  is  hid  no  more. 
Then  those  within  threw  open  wide  the  door, 
And  straight  the  king  took  Jason  by  the  hand, 
And  entered,  and  the  Minyce  now  did  stand 
In  such  a  hall  as  there  has  never  been, 
Before  or  afterwards,  since  Ops  was  queen. 
The  pillars,  made  the  mighty  roof  to  hold, 
The  one  was  silver  and  the  next  was  gold 
All  down  the  hall  ;  the  roof,  of  some  strange  wood 
Brought  over  sea,  was  dyed  as  red  as  blood, 
Set  thick  with  silver  flowersand  delight 
Of  intertwining  figures  wrought  aright. 
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With  richest  webs  the  marble  walls  were  hung, 

Picturing  sweet  stories  by  the  poets  sung 

From  ancient  days,  so  that  no  wall  seemed  there, 

But  rather  forests  biack  and  meadows  fair, 

And  streets  of  well-built  towns,  with  tumbling  seas 

About  their  marble  wharfs  and  palaces  ; 

And  fearful  crags  and  mountains,  and  all  trod 

By  changing  feet  of  giant,  nymph,  and  Gods, 

Spear-shaking  warrior  and  slim-ankled  maid. 

The  floor,  moreover,  of  the  place  was  laid 

With   coloured  stones,  wrought  like  fair  flowery 

grass ; 
And,  ready  for  what  needs  might  come  to  pass, 
Midmost  the  hall,  two  clear  streams  trickled  down, 
0'er  wondrous  gem-like  pebbles,  green  and  brown, 
Betwixt  smooth  banks  of  marble,  and  therein 
Bright-coloured  fish  shone  through  the  water  thin. 
Now  midst  these  wonders  were  there  tables  spread; 
Within  the  wondering  seafarers  were  led, 
And  there  with  meat  and  drink  full  delicate 
Were  feasted,  and  strange  dainty  things  they  ate 
Of  unused  savour,  and  drank  godlike  vvine  ; 
While  from  the  golden  galleries,  most  divine 
Heart-softening  music  brcathed  about  the  place." 

And  these  are  two  of  the  lyrics 
from  the  same  poem.  They  give  the 
strife  of  song  between  Orpheus  and 
the  Sirens,  when  the  latter  were 
trying  to  turn  aside  the  voyagers 
from  their  homes  in  Greece  ; 

THE  SIRENS. 

"  '  O  happy  seafarers  are  ye, 

And  surely  all  your  ills  arepast, 
And  toil  upon  the  land  and  sea, 
Since  ye  are  brought  to  us  at  last. 
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"  '  To  you  the  fashion  of  the  world, 

Wide  lands  laid  waste,  fair  cities  burned, 
And  plagues,  and  kings  from  kingdoms  hurled, 
Are  nought,  since  hither  ye  have  turned. 

•'  '  For  as  upon  this  beach  we  stand, 

And  o'er  our  heads  the  seafowl  flit, 
Our  eyes  behold  a  glorious  land, 
.'\nd  soon  shall  ye  be  kings  of  it.' 

ORPHEUS. 

"  '  A  httle  more,  a  httle  more, 

O  carriers  of  the  golden  fieece, 
A  little  labour  with  the  oar, 

Before  we  reach  the  land  of  Greece. 

"  '  E'en  now  perchance  faint  rumours  reach 
Men's  ears  of  this  our  victory, 
And  draw  them  down  unto  the  beach 
To  gaze  across  the  empty  sea. 

"  '  And  since  the  longed-for  day  is  nigh, 
And  scarce  a  god  could  stay  us  now, 
Why  do  ye  hang  your  heads  and  sigh, 
Hindering  for  nought  our  eager  prow  ?'  " 

The  last  is  of  the  sea,  which  Mr. 
Morris  always  describes  so  well ;  it 
is  from  one  of  the  mediaeval  stories  : 

"  AIl  sordid  thoughts  the  sweet  time  slew, 
And  gave  good  hope  such  vvelcoming, 
That  presently  he  'gan  to  sing, 
Though  still  amid  the  quiet  night 
He  could  not  hear  his  song  aright 
For  the  grave  thunder  of  the  sea, 
That  smote  the  beach  so  musically, 
And  in  the  dim  light  seemed  so  soft, 
As  each  great  wave  was  raised  aloft 
To  fall  in  foam,  you  might  have  deemed 
That  waste  of  ocean  was  but  drearaed, 
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And  that  the  surf 's  strong  music  was 
By  some  unknown  thing  brought  to  pass. 
And  Laurence,  singing  as  he  went, 
As  in  some  lower  firmament, 
Beneath  the  line  that  marked  wherc  met 
The  wor]d's  roof  and  the  highway  wet, 
Could  see  a  ship's  light  gleam  afar 
Scarce  otherwise  than  as  a  star, 
While  o'erhead  fields  of  thin  white  cloud 
The  more  part  of  the  stars  did  shroud. 

But  the  nioon  rose,  and  'neath  its  h'ght, 
Cloud-barred,  the  wide  wastescame  in  sight. 
With  gleaming,  sand-choked,  reed-clad  pools, 
And  marsh  lights  for  tlie  mock  of  fools  ; 
And  o'er  the  waste  beneath  the  moon 
The  sea-wind  piped  a  weary  tune, 
And  louder  grew,  and  the  world  then 
No  more  seenied  made  for  sons  of  men, 
And  summer  seemed  an  empty  name, 
And  harvest-time  a  mock  and  shame  ; 
Such  hopeless  ruin  seemed  settled  there, 
On  acres  sunny  once  and  fair." 

We  cannot  end  our  account  of  Mr. 
Morris's  poetry  without  noticing  one 
work,  even  less  original  than  the 
Stories,  and  that  is  his  translation  of 
the  iEneid. 

Translation  is  a  deHcate  and 
difficult  matter,  and  one  about  which 
scholars  sadly  disagree.  But  to 
render  Virgil  is  even  more  difficult, 
more  deHcate,  than  to  translate  most 
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poets;  so  much  is  required,.and  the 
original  is  so  well  known.  When  a 
poet  is  a  master  of  style — and  Virgil 
is,  of  all  poets,  that — when  half  his 
charm  and  half  his  power  is  in  his 
own  wording,  it  is  not  easy  to  mould 
him  into  another  tongue  without 
losing  his  effect.  Mr.  Morris  has 
made  a  beautiful  translation ;  but 
still  his  beauty  is  not  the  beauty  of 
Virgil,  nor  his  tone  VirgiPs  tone. 
Its  chief  value,  perhaps,  is  to  give  us 
a  good  standard  of  expression,  which 
those  who  construe  Greek  and  Latin 
would  do  well  to  copy. 

The  end  and  aim  of  all  translation 
should  be  to  render  the  original  as 
adequately  as  possible ;  but  this  is 
not  always  done  by  a  seeming  close- 
ness  in  the  words  used :  it  is  gained 
far  better  by  a  closeness  of  tone  and 
spirit.  Good  Latin  or  fine  Greek 
should  be  uttered  in  such  EngHsh  as 
educated   people  usually  speak   and 
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wrlte.  The  ordinary  Engllsh  of 
class-rooms  Is  too  often  stlff,  vulgar, 
unnatural ;  It  Is  very  dlfferent  Indeed 
from  the  Enghsh  of  good  soclety, 
from  the  EngHsh  of  great  wrlters. 
And  that  Engllsh,  In  construlng,  In 
composltlon,  In  speaklng,  we  should 
have  always  In  mlnd  ;  as  only  the  best 
EngHsh  and  the  slmplest  can  ade- 
quately  render  the  classlcal  poets. 
Besldes,  words  and  manners  are 
closely  jolned,  and  both  affect  the 
character  ;  a  low  tone  In  the  former 
implles,  In  those  who  are  educated,  a 
want  of  firmness  and  fineness  in  the 
latter.  Our  ideals  in  all — in  words, 
in  manner,  in  character  —  must  be 
hlgh  and  must  be  striven  for,  or  we 
cannot  fall  to  suffer  loss.  A  speclmen 
of  Mr.  MorrIs's  JEneid  is  given, 
though  one  selection  is  hardly  a  test 
of  the  whole.  A  passage  of  ordinary 
descriptlon  is  taken,  because  we  can 
compare   Vlrgirs   plcture    with    Mr. 

10 
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Morris's  picture.  And  a  likeness  of 
effect  is,  after  all,  the  most,  perhaps, 
that  a  translator  can  hope  for. 

These  Hnes  render  .^n.  i.,  418 — 436. 

"  But  herewithal  they  speed  theirway  as  led  the  road 

along, 
And  now  they  scale  a  spreading  hill  that  o'er  the 

town  is  hung, 
And  looking  downward  thereupon  hath  all  the  burg 

in  face. 
/Eneas  marvels  how  that  world  was  once  apeasant's 

place  ; 
He  marvels  at  the  gates,  ihe  roar  and  rattle  of  the 

ways. 
Hot-heart  the  Tyrians  speed  the  worl-:,  and  some 

the  ramparts  raise ; 
Some  pile  the  burg  high,  some  with  hand  roll  stones 

up  o'er  the  ground  ; 
Some  choose  a  place  for  dwelling-house,  and  draw 

a  trench  around  ; 
Some  choose  the  laws,  and  lords  of  doom  the  holy 

senate  choose  ; 
These  thereaway  the  haven  dig,  and  deep  adown 

sink  those ' 
The  founding  of  the  theatre  walls,  or  cleave  the 

living  stone 
In  pillars  huge,  one  day  to  show  full  fair  the  scene 

upon. 
As  in  new  summer  'neath  the  sun  the  bees  are  wont 

to  speed 
Their  labour  in  the  flowery  fields,  whereover  novv 

they  lead 
The  well-grown  offspring  of  their  race,  or  when  the 

cells  they  store 
With  flowing  honey,  till,  fulfilled  of  sweets,  they 

hold  no  niore  ; 
Or  take  the  loads  of  new-comers,  or  as  a  watch 

well  set 
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Drive  off  the  lazy  herd  of  drones  that  they  no 

dwelling  get ; 
Well  speeds  the  work,  and  thymy  sweet  the  honey's 

odour  is." 

To  have  given  the  vision  of  Venus, 
which  comes  some  few  lines  back, 
would  have  been  unfair  to  Mr.  Morris, 
for  Virgil  there  is  at  his  very  best ; 
such  a  turn  as  Et  vera  incessii  patuit 
dea  must  be  a  matter  of  despair  to 
translators.  Mr.  Morris  gives  it, 
And  very  god  she  went  her  ways.  It 
would  be  more  unfair  to  give  passages 
in  which  Virgil  has  Hnes  such  as 
Junonis  magncB,  primum,  prece  numen 
adora,  a  Hne  which  justifies  Lord 
Tennyson  in  caHing  Virgil, 

"  Wielder  of  the  stateliest  measure 

Ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man." 

It  is  a  pity,  perhaps,  that  Mr. 
Morris  has  not  given  us  translations 
of  the  Eclogues  and  the  Georgics  ; 
for  in  these  his  dehcacy  of  expres- 
sion  and  his  outdoor  freshness  would 
have  had  better  scope.     Indeed,  his 

10 — 2 
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descriptions  of  the  changing  year  are 
so  true  and  so  delicate  that  they 
should  be  collected  into  a  volume  of 
their  own.  Though  Mr.  Morris  will 
never  let  us  consider  him  as  more 
than  an  idle  singer,  a  teller  of  old 
tales,  he  will  not  allow  us  to  consider 
him  even  in  his  descriptions  as  an 
original  poet.  But  in  "The  Earthly 
Paradise  "  and  in  "  Jason  "  Mr.  Morris 
shows  so  many  of  the  quahties  which 
make  a  great  poet  that  it  is  im- 
possible  not  to  consider  him  one, 
though  he  may  be  wanting  in  some 
others,  that  are  usually  required  in 
those  who  reach  so  high  a  place. 
When  we  consider  the  amount  of  his 
work,  its  excellence,  and  the  peculiar 
quahty  of  his  matter  and  his  style, 
we  are  forced  to  place  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  hving  Enghsh  poets. 

His  work  is  considerable,  that  is, 
both  large  and  excellent :  excellent 
in  manner  and  excelle-nt  in  nature, 
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for  Mr.  Morris  has  revived  a  lost  art 
— the   art  of  story-telHng.      In  this 
we  have  no  poet   to  compare  with 
him,     and     have    had     none    since 
Chaucer.      Though    Mr.    Morris    is 
often    compared    to     Chaucer,    un- 
reasonably   and    senselessly.      They 
are  both  capital  story-tellers ;    they 
both  describe  nature  with  freshness 
and  beauty ;  but  here  surely  the  com- 
parison  ends.     For  Mr.  Morris  only 
tells   stories   of  the   past ;    he   adds 
nothing  about  his  own  time,  nor  do 
his     poems    allude     to    it.      While 
Chaucer's   most    important    work — 
that  work  which  makes  him  so  valu- 
able  to  us  and  so  interesting — is  the 
hvely   picture  he   gives   of  his  own 
age.     For  the  Prologue  and  some  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  which  describe 
the    men   and   women   of  the    i^th 
century,    are    far    more    interesting 
than  the  legends  and  the  older  stories 
that  Chaucer  has  revived.     His  real 
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men  and  women  are  inimitable  for 
their  life,  their  force,  and  their 
evident  truth  and  reality  ;  so  that 
among  English  poets  Chaucer  is  un- 
equalled,  except  by  Shakespeare,  in 
his  power  of  describing  men  in  action. 
And  he  is  unsurpassed  in  the  simple 
freshness  of  his  descriptions  of  nature; 
the  brightness  of  spring,  the  fairness 
of  flowers,  the  bhtheness  of  birds,  the 
misty  sheen  of  summer  mornings  are 
in  Chaucer  most  exquisite  :  we  see 
them,  live  with  them,  enjoy  them. 
Chaucer's  spell,  then,  is  in  his 
present,  when  he  is  describing  real 
men,  and  scenes  which  he  knew. 
But  Mr.  Morris's  charm  is  always  in 
the  past;  he  is  only  a  story-teller, 
though  we  may  say  a  better  one  than 
Chaucer,  as  he  is  more  artistic  and 
more  beautiful.  For  he  has  the 
freshness  of  Chaucer's  age  and  the 
finish  of  ours  :  that  finish  which  five 
hundred   years   have    added   to  our 
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speech,  and  that  sense  of  art  which 
cultured  centuries  have  produced. 
Mr.  Morris's  stories  are  delightful, 
so  fresh,  so  bright,  so  interesting ; 
and  they  are  told  with  such  taste  and 
skill.  He  has  drawn  them  from 
many  sources — Classical,  Scandina- 
vian,  Mediseval — and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  are  the  most  charming,  as 
the  classical  ones  have  all  the  beauty 
and  all  the  clearness  of  the  times  and 
places  they  describe ;  and  the  others 
have  the  richness  and  the  weird 
mystery  of  their  origin.  In  his  style 
Mr.  Morris  is  admirable  ;  his  aim  has 
been  to  use  simple  and  purely  Enghsh 
words,  and  the  hquid  melody  he  gets 
from  them  is  wonderful.  His  de- 
scriptions  are  beautiful  and  dehcate, 
though,  when  needful,  they  are  rich 
and  luxuriant.  He  certainly  has  the 
art  of  hiding  his  art ;  for  his  force, 
his  reahty,  are  quite  lost  sight  of  in 
the  dreaminess  of  his  beaut}^     He 
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is  a  perfect  stor^-teller,  for  we  forget 
the  speaker  as  we  listen  to  his  tale. 
And  more  than  this,  Mr.  Morris's 
stories  are  so  charming  as  wholes,  so 
perfect  in  their  plan,  that  we  hardly 
do  justice  to  the  beauty  of  their 
details.  Yet  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  give  too  much  praise  to  the  songs 
in  "Jason,"  or  too  much  admiration 
to  the  introductions  in  the  "  Earthly 
Paradise."  These  latter,  so  full  of 
true  and  beautiful  touches  of  nature, 
and  which  make  a  complete  set  of 
pictures  of  each  season,  ought  to  be 
highly  valued  by  lovers  of  EngHsh 
scenery.  Among  so  man}'  dehghtful 
stories  it  is  difficult  to  choose ;  but, 
perhaps, "  The  Lovers  of  Gudrun  "  is 
thefinest,  and  "The  Land  East  of  the 
Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon  "  the  most 
bewitching.  Mr.  Morris  is  always 
beautiful,  always  artistic,  and  his 
work  is  singularly  equal :  but  his 
highest  gift  is  undoubtedly  his  won- 
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derful  ease  and  flexibility.  His  plots 
and  his  words  seem  as  if  they  could 
not  possibly  be  arranged  differently, 
as  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
effort  or  of  workmanship.  An  artist 
cannot  have  higher  praise  than  this, 
for  the  last  gift  of  artistic  work  is 
that  the  workman  and  his  toil  should 
be  forgotten.  And  this  work  bears 
always  that  sign  and  seal  of  utter- 
most  perfection.  The  imperfections 
I  hinted  at  are  a  want  of  originahty, 
of  thought,  of  depth  ;  yet  it  is  only 
in  a  sense  that  Mr.  Morris  has  not 
these,  and  because  his  work  is  not 
in  its  origin  original.  A  tale  twice 
told,  however  lovely  be  the  telhng, 
cannot  rank  as  a  creation.  Mr. 
Morris  has  not  given  us  such  a  work 
as  the  "  Idyhs  of  the  King,"  with  all 
their  beauty,  their  grandeur,  and 
their  truth  to  man's  nature.  Still 
less  has  he  given  us  the  keen  and 
searching  thought  of  Mr.  Browning, 
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nor  the  classic  form  and  deep  helpful 
beauty  of  Mr.  Arnold's  exquisite 
poetry.  And  he  has  not  given  us 
such  a  work  of  splendid  power  as 
**  Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  or  quite  such 
marvellous  effects  of  sound  as  those 
which  float  and  swell  through  Mr. 
Swinburne's  metres.  But  he  has  en- 
riched  our  Hterature,  of  to-day,  with 
a  possession  of  rare  beaut}',  of  simple 
unequalled  pleasure,  and  of  melodious 
harmony.  Alone,  in  these  latter  days, 
he  sings  to  us  with  the  romantic 
tongue  of  a  troubadour,  fiUing  us 
with  the  fairness  and  freshness  of 
the  Middle  Age.  And  he  alone  can 
stand  by  Chaucer,  his  master,  as  a 
teller  of  tales,  though  we  must  ac- 
knowledge  always  that  Chaucer  is 
undoubtedly  his  master.  Words 
must  have  more  than  beauty  to  make 
them  immortal,  for  the  fashion  of 
ihis  world  passeth  away.  Pope  no 
longer  charms  us  with  his  style,  as 
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Lord  Tennyson  does  ;  even  Addison 
is  sometimes  less  winning  than  Mr. 
Arnold.  Chaucer  is  bygone,  and 
Spencer  is  out  of  fashion,  in  style,  as 
each  generation  has  its  own  voices, 
and  they  touch  it  as  no  other  tones 
can.  Yet  both  Chaucer  and  Shakes- 
peare,  when  they  deal  with  human 
nature,  are  changeless,  since  man's 
nature  is  beyond  all  fashion.  And 
Mr.  Morris  does  not  draw  men  as 
they  are ;  he  has  only  drawn  men  as 
they  seem  in  romance.  Chaucer 
will  be  as  real  in  another  five  centu- 
ries  as  he  is  now ;  but  Mr.  Morris's 
tales  must,  sooner  or  later,  give  place 
to  a  newer  fashion,  to  a  fresher  style, 
to  a  younger  time.  Then  some 
other  artist  must  once  more  dress  up 
the  old  tales  for  a  new  generation ; 
and  the  "  Earthly  Paradise  "  will  he 
on  its  bookshelves  with  the  fables  of 
Dryden  and  Gay.  ^ 


ANTONIO,  THE  MERCHANT 
OF  VENICE* 

It  is  needless  to  tell  you  the  story  of 
this  play ;  you  know  it  so  well,  for  we 
have  read  it  and  re-read  it  together. 
Indeed,  you  may  be  surprised  that  I 
touch  on  it  at  all,  but  I  do  so  for  two 
reasons.  First,  because  of  the  ex- 
quisitely  dehcate  beauty  of  some  parts 
of  it ;  I  mean  the  moonht  love-scenes 
between  Lorenzo  and  Jessica,  with 
their  starry  Hghts  and  summersounds. 
And  secondly,  and  chiefly,  because 
while  reading  it  again  the  other  day, 
I  got,  as  I  thought,  a  clue  to  a  deeper 
beauty,  to  a  fuller  understanding  of 

*  This  Essajr  was  first  written  as  a  lecture  to  a  class 
in  English  Literature.  It  is  now  printed  in  the  same 
form. 
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the  character  from  whom  the  play  is 
named.  This  clue  brought  out  the 
singularnoblenesSjthegracefulcharm, 
the  dehcate  affection  of  Antonio,  of 
the  merchant  of  Venice. 

It  had  always  seemed  to  me,  on 
reading  the  play  before,  that  Shylock 
was  the  great  character  in  it ;  that 
Antonio  was  somewhat  of  a  shadow, 
and  that  the  name  of  the  play  laid 
stress  on  a  secondary  character.     But 
it  is  not  so.     And  I  shall  never  doubt 
Shakespeare   again  ;    if  his  meaning 
seems  not  quite  clear,  or  his  fitness 
not  quite  sure,  we  may  be  certain  the 
fault  is  in  ourselves.     In  this  case, 
though  Shylock  seems  a  more  strik- 
ing  character,  and  though   Portia  is 
more  majestic,  and  her  action  more 
decisive  at  a  critical  moment,  yet  it 
is  round  Antonio  that  these  and  all 
the  rest  are  grouped,  it  is  his  per- 
sonahty  which  really  brings  out   the 
qualities  of  theirs.     Shylock  is,  truly. 
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a  great  character,  full  of  force,  and 
energy,  and  life  ;  but  in  an  unpleasing 
way.  While  Antonio  is  not  less  great 
because  his  character  is  quiet  and 
pleasing :  he  is  full  of  nobleness, 
dehcacy,  and  charm.  And  these 
things,  be  sure,  win  in  the  long  run, 
not  only  in  our  play,  but  in  the  reahty 
of  hfe.  Gentleness  untired  has  more 
power  than  the  strongest  violence ; 
for  the  latter  spends  itself,  but  the 
former  gains  strength  from  the 
springs  of  its  hidden  hfe.  It  is 
inward,  and  *'  man  must  hve  from 
within  outwards."  The  gentle,  pa- 
tient  persistence  of  Antonio,  aided 
by  the  loving  help  which  his  gentle- 
ness  has  earned,  is  more  than  a  match 
for  the  restless,  pitiless  hate  of  Shy- 
lock. 

However,  to  develop  our  story  ;  as 
the  play  opens,  Antonio  is  brought 
before  us,  a  quiet,  yet  courteous  and 
genial  man,  though   he  is   sad,  and 
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somewhat  silent.  But  even  his  sad- 
ness  is  winning  and  full  of  interest, 
for  it  is  not  the  mere  sadness  of  gloom 
or  dulness : 

"  In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad  : 
It  wearies  me  ;  you  say  it  wearies  you  ; 
But  how  I  caugiu  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 
What  stuff  'tis  made  of,  whereof  it  is  born, 
I  am  to  learn  ; 

And  such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me, 
'Ihat  I  have  much  ado  to  knovv  myself." 

His  friends  think  he  is  anxious 
about  his  merchandise  ;  he  says  it 
is  his  disposition,  that  his  part  on 
the  world's  stage  is  a  sad  one : 
though  we  may  gather  that  his 
sorrow  is  caused  by  the  approaching 
loss  of  Bassanio,  his  best-loved 
friend.  Bassanio  then  appears,  un- 
folds  his  plans,  and  begs  Antonio's 
aid.  This  Antonio  promises,  freely 
and  fully,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
and  with  such  dehcacy. 

Bassanio  confesses  to  his  past  ex- 
travagance  and  profusion  ;  he  then 
admits  his  obhgations  to  Antonio  : 
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"  To  you,  Antonio, 
I  owe  the  most,  in  money  and  in  love  ; 
And  from  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
Tounburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes^ 
How  to  get  clear  ofall  the  debts  I  owe." 

Antonio  answers : 

"  I  pray  you,  good  Bassanio,  let  me  know  it ; 
And  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do, 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assured, 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means, 
Lie  all  unlock'd  to  your  occasions." 

Then,  after  a  little  more  from  Bas- 
sanio,  he  adds : 

"  You  know  me  well ;  and  herein  spend  but  time 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance  ; 
And  out  of  doubt  you  do  me  now  more  wrong 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost, 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have : 
Then  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do, 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done, 
And  I  am  prest  unto  it." 

So  says  Antonio.  We  see  with 
what  entire  self-forgetfulness  he  puts 
himself,  and  all  he  has,  at  Bassanio's 
service ;  saving  one  thing  only,  his 
honour.  Nor  must  we  forget  how 
unselfish  he  is,  for  he  is  helping  Bas- 
sanio  to  leave  him  ;  his  self-forget- 
fulness  is  complete. 

And   more   than   this,  he  is   even 
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willing  to  break  his  fixed  and  settled 
rule  of  not  giving  or  taking  interest : 

"  Shylock,  although  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow, 
By  taking  nor  by  giving  of  excess, 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
ril  break  a  custom." 

Now,  "  to  break  a  custom"  is  more 
than  most  men  would  do  to  oblige 
a  friend  ;  it  is  just  here  that  a  lesser, 
coarser  man  would  have  drawn  back ; 
he  woifld  have  made  his  wretched 
custom  an  excuse  for  leaving  his 
friend  in  the  lurch.  It  is  only  a  rare 
spirit,  such  as  Antonio's  was,  that 
would  be  large-minded  enough  to 
see  through  a  rule  that  was  stifHy 
narrow,  and  to  break  it  for  his  friend. 
Antonio  makes  only  one  condition  to 
his  service :  he  will  do  nothing  to 
taint  the  honour  of  Bassanio  or  of 
himself.  That  saved,  he  is  willing 
to  go  all  lengths  in  his  loyal  helpful- 
ness.  Besides  this,  he  is  not  only 
generous,  but  brave  in  his  devotion ; 
for  he  knows  his  risks,  and  Shylock's 

II 
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spite,  yet  he  accepts  the  bond,  and 
puts  himself  wholly  in  the  power  of 
the  Jew,  from  whom  he  is  sure  he 
can  expect  neither  mercy  nor  favour. 
No  doubt  we  often  read  Shakespeare, 
and,  as  we  read,  we  admire  his  large- 
ness,  his  power,  his  wonderful  con- 
structions ;  or  his  music,  and  the  sim- 
phcity  of  his  words :  all  this  is  well. 
Then  again,  we  may  read  learned 
and  ingenious  notes  and  commen- 
taries  on  Shakespeare's  Plays  :  this, 
too,  is  also  good,  providing  the 
learning  aforesaid  does  not  spoil  the 
poetry,  and  that  the  ingenuity  does 
not  encumber  the  simphcity  and  truth 
of  Shakespeare's  people.  But  perhaps 
thought  enough  is  not  given,  as  a 
rule,  to  the  charm,  the  loving  gentle- 
ness  of  so  many  of  Shakespeare's 
characters.  What  words  could  be 
more  tender  than  Antonio's  speech 
to  Bassanio,  which  is  quoted  above  ? 
yet  there  is  nothing   affected   in  it, 
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there  is  no  false  effusive  sentiment. 
It  is  when  we  begin  to  understand 
such  Hnes  in  all  their  beauty,  above 
all  when  we  go  beyond  the  words  and 
realize  the  spirit  which  inspires  them, 
that  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  Shake- 
speare's  characters,  and  of  the  mar- 
vellous  gifts  of  their  Maker. 

But,  to  return  to  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  them,  to  our  hero,  An- 
tonio  :  we  get  another  ghmpse  of  his 
untiring  self-effacement,  of  his  bound- 
less  unselfishness,  in  Salarino's  ac- 
count  of  Bassanio's  departure  for 
Belmont : 

' '  A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth. 
I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part  : 
Bassanio  told  him  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return  :  he  answer'd,  '  Do  not  so  ; 
Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio, 
But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time  ; 
And  for  the  Jew's  bond  which  he  hath  of  me, 
Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love  : 
Be  merry  ;  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts 
To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there  :' 
And  even  there,  his  eyes  being  big  with  tears, 
Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him, 
And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible 
He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand  ;  and  so  they  parted." 

II — 2 
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Here  again  we  see  the  same  simple, 
unaffected  kindness ;  there  is  no  scene, 
no  straining  after  thanks  and  grati- 
tude,  as  the  manner  of  less  delicate 
people  is.  That  Antonio's  goodness 
is  not  without  its  true  reward,  we  learn 
in  the  words  of  Bassanio  when  the 
news  of  Antonio's  loss  and  Shylock's 
maHce  is  brought  to  him : 

"  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man, 
The  best  condition'd  and  unwearied  spirit  ; 
In  doing  courtesies  ;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy." 

While  the  letter  in  which  Antonio 
tells  his  bad  news,  shows  still  further 
his  gentle  deHcacy  and  his  simple  un- 
selfishness.  It  is  a  model  of  self- 
denying  friendship  : 

"  Sweet  Rassanio,  my  ships  have  all  miscarried, 
my  creditors  grow  cruel,  my  estate  is  very  low,  my 
bond  to  the  Jew  is  forfeit  ;  and  since  in  paying  it, 
it  is  impossible  I  should  live,  all  debts  are  cleared 
between  you  and  I,  if  I  might  but  see  you  at  my 
death.  Notwithstanding,  use  your  pleasure,  if  your 
love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter." 

In  the  trial,  we  see  Antonio's 
patience : 
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"  I  have  heard 
Your  Grace  hath  ta'en  great  pains  to  qualify 
His  rigorous  course  ;  but  since  he  stands  obdurate, 
And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy's  reach,  I  do  oppose 
My  patience  to  his  fury  ;  and  am  arm'd 
To  suffer,  with  a  quietness  of  spirit, 
The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his." 

And  again,  he  says,  so  pathetically : 

"  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death  :  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earhest  to  the  ground  ;  and  so  let  me  : 
You  cannot  better  be  employ'd,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  live  still,  and  write  mine  epitaph." 

And  this  patience,  as  his  last  fare- 
well  to  Bassanio  shows — for  so  he 
thinks  it — is  as  inexhaustible  as  his 
devoted  friendship. 

' '  I  am  arm'd  and  well  prepared. 
Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio  :  fare  you  well ! 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you  ; 
For  herein  Fortune  shovvs  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custoni :  it  is  still  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outhve  his  wealth, 
To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow 
An  age  of  poverty  ;  from  which  Hngering  penance 
Of  such  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife  : 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end  ; 
Say  how  I  loved  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death  ; 
:    And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 
Repent  but  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend, 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt ; 
For  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
ril  pay  it  presently  with  all  my  heart." 
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When  the  tables  are  turned  on 
Shylock,  through  Portia's  skill,  An- 
tonio  shows  his  generosity  and  for- 
bearance,  even  to  his  relentless  foe, 
by  begging  that  his  sentence  may  be 
hghtened.  And,  a  Httle  farther  on, 
he  speaks  his  gratitude,  so  fully,  yet 
so  quietly  expressed,  when  he  says  to 
Portia : 

"  And  stand  indebted,  over  and  above, 
In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore." 

Antonio  comes  out  safe  from  all  his 
trials,  his  wealth  increases,  his  honour 
and  credit  are  redoubled ;  but  far  more 
precious  to  him  must  have  been  the 
cause  of  all  his  troubles,  the  happy 
fortune  of  Bassanio.  Antonio's  cha- 
racter  is  worth  studying,  and  what  is 
more,  worth  copying.  In  good  for- 
tune  and  in  evil,  he  is  unchanged ; 
he  is  always  noble,  brave  and  patient, 
forgiving  and  generous,  unselfish  and 
loving,  kind  and  courteous ;  he  is  so 
delicate  in  his  unselfishness,  so  quiet 
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and  refined  in  his  gentle  intercourse. 
Antonio  is  full  of  those  incommunic- 
able  gifts,  grace  and  charm  :  incom- 
municable,  because  admiration  will 
not  gain  them ;  they  must  be  the 
outcome,  the  expression  of  a  dehcate 
and  beautiful,  yet  disciphned  and  cul- 
tivated  nature.  To  know  a  man  as 
dehghtful  as  Antonio  would  be  a  pri- 
vilege  as  great  as  is  the  rarity  of  men 
so  highly  dowered. 

But  as  we  turn  from  Antonio  to 
his  opposite,  to  Shylock,  we  learn 
Shakespeare's  dramatic  greatness  and 
the  impartiality  of  his  workmanship. 
Shylock  has  fuU  justice  done  to  him  ; 
he  is  a  splendid  foil  to  Antonio,  and 
brings  out  his  character  so  fully. 
And  Shakespeare,  so  skilfully,  makes 
us  even  sympathize  with  Shylock's 
feehngs  against  Antonio  himself, 
when  he  describes  a  Jew's  view  of 
the  odious  treatment  his  people  met 
with  in  times  and  lands  that  we  are 
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accustomed  to  think  of,  that  we  are 
told  to  look  to,  as  eminently  Chris- 
tian. 

Antonio,  doubtless,  in  that  mas- 
terly  scene  on  the  Rialto,  does  not 
show  forth,  according  to  our  modern 
standards,  quite  stainless  and  beyond 
reproach  ;  though  here  we  must  judge 
him  not  by  our  times,  but  by  his 
own ;  and  they  were  not  days  of  toler- 
ance  for  those  whose  creeds  did  not 
accord  with  the  popular  beliefs. 

And  now,let  us  turn  from  the  noble, 
dehcate  charm  of  Antonio,  and  the 
fierce  energy  of  Shylock,  and  the  dig- 
nified  beauty  and  loftiness  of  Portia, 
to  the  gardens  of  Belmont ;  there  to 
wonder  at  the  beautyand  the  mystery 
of  the  star-sown  sky,  and  to  gaze  at 
the  flowery  banks,  all  steeped  in 
moonhght : 

' '  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears :  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica.     Look  how  the  fioor  of  heaven 
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Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins  : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 

We  must  leave  the  lovers  in  the 
gardens  of  Belmont ;  though  v^e  may 
listen  to  their  music,  and  drink  in  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  that  starry 
moonht  summer  night,  as  we,  too, 
dream  of  the  old-world  tales,  the 
legacies  of  Greece,  with  which  they 
beguile  their  courtship. 


AN  OVERLOOKED  CHARAC- 
TERISTIC  OF  THE  PLAY  OF 
''JULIUS  CMSARr 

It  is  usual  with  critics  of  this  play  to 
write  either  as  partisans  or  as  poH- 
ticians ;  but  the  intention  of  this 
paper  is  not  to  settle  the  strife 
between  the  friends  and  enemies  of 
Caesar.  A  critic  must  never  be  a 
partisan,  or  he  is  untrue  to  his  im- 
partial  calHng ;  and  we  may  see,  by 
two  sad  examples  in  these  present 
days  of  ours,  how  the  heat  and  dust 
of  politics  may  destroy  the  delicacy 
and  the  calm  of  men  dowered  with 
exquisite  Hterary  gifts.  So  that,  in 
this  essay,  the  author  takes  no  side ; 
he  wishes  only  to  examine  a  charac- 
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teristic  which  seems  to  underhe  the 
play,  and  to  be  common  to  all  the 
characters  ahke. 

In  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  we 
see  that,  though  Antonio's  action  is 
quiet  and  hidden,  he  is  the  chief 
character  of  the  play.  His  high 
quaHties,  his  generosity  and  gentle- 
ness,  his  faithful  patience,  and  his 
courage,  bring  into  action  the  fierce 
energy  of  Shylock,  the  lofty  devotion 
of  Portia,  th^  affection  of  Bassanio. 
In  other  words,  the  goodness  of 
Antonio,  his  loyalty  to  rightful  human 
feehng,  is  the  groundwork  of  the  plot. 
And  in  this  play  of  "  Caesar  "  we  have 
even  a  more  striking  proof  that 
human  affection,  rightly  directed  to 
noble  and  generous  ends,  should  be 
our  unswerving  guide.  For  we  see 
so  clearly  that  when  loyal  affection 
is  Hstened  to,  the  issue  is  happy  and 
prosperous  ;  and  when  it  is  unheeded, 
there  is  disaster,  misery,  and  failure. 
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Brutus,  a  noble  character,  but  a 
mistaken  one,  goes  wrong  because  he 
acts  against  his  better  feelings.  He 
is  very  doubtful  about  the  lawfulness 
of  kilHng  Cassar ;  instead  of  following 
his  own  true  instincts  he  quibbles, 
commits  the  crime,  and  in  the  end  is 
ruined ;  haunted  to  the  last  by  his 
evil  conscience,  by  the  ghost  of  Caesar. 
He  would  not  give  his  confidence, 
fully  and  honestly,  to  his  wife,  who, 
with  her  woman's  instinct,  might 
have  guided  him  aright.  In  this 
again  he  was  wrong,  and  he  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  reserve;  he  was  en- 
snared  by  the  toils  of  Cassius  and 
Casca. 

Of  them  we  need  not  speak ;  they 
were  led  on  only  by  their  envy  and 
bitterness  ;  and  they  reaped  the  just 
reward  of  falseness  and  ingratitude. 

Caesar,  at  the  last,  would  not  heed 
the  warnings  of  Calphurnia;  his 
pride  made  him  despise  the  tender 
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pleadings  of  her  uneasy  foreboding 
affection ;  and,  in  consequence,  he 
was  tempted  to  hisdoom.  Antony — 
the  fickle,  careless  Antony,  as  he  was 
before  and  after :  before,  when  he  re- 
velled  long  o'  nights  ;  after,  when  he 
dreamed  away  the  rule  of  half  the 
world — is  true  to  Csesar  and  his 
memory ;  he  is  faithful  to  what  he 
thinks  the  right,  so  he  achieves  a 
splendid  success.  He  wins  all  Rome 
to  his  fallen  cause  ;  and  works  the 
ruin  of  those  who,  in  power  and  in 
character,  were  stronger  than  him- 
self. 

This  Hne  of  thought  seems  to  give 
us  a  clue  to  the  play.  Whenever 
anyone  in  it  is  true  to  his  best  feel- 
ings,  he  prospers  ;  but  any  false  deal- 
ing  with  friendship,  with  human 
affection,  is  surely,  even  if  slowly, 
punished.  There  seems  to  be  but 
one  exception,  and  that  a  great  one, 
Csesar  himself.     It   is   true  that   he 
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would  not  take  Calphurnia's  warning, 
and  that  his  death  came  quickly, 
after  he  had  refused  to  hsten  ;  but, 
of  whatever  we  may  accuse  Caesar, 
we  cannot  number  unfaithfulness 
among  his  faults.  He  was  a  true 
and  faithful  friend  ;  and  more  than 
that,  in  the  most  royal  way,  he  was  a 
forgiving  enemy.  No  blood  was  shed, 
no  havoc  worked,  when  the  fate  of 
battle  had  decided  between  Caesar 
and  his  foes.  Csesar  was  too  trust- 
ful,  too  forgiving,  and  so  he  fell,  mur- 
dered  by  those  who  had  abused  his 
mercy.  The  character  of  Cassar, 
however  we  view  the  play,  is  a  mys- 
tery ;  so  it  is  a  stumbhng-block  to 
puzzled  critics,  who  try  in  vain,  with 
any  solution,  to  make  it  yield  its 
secret. 

And  now,  if  we  turn  for  a  moment 
from  the  leading  thought  which  has 
called  forth  this  essay,  and  look  at 
some  of  the  individual  characters,  we 
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shall  find  in  them  some  of  Shake- 
speare's  truest  and  most  subtle 
criticism  of  human  nature.  The 
description  of  Cassius,  for  instance, 
is  most  keen  and  searching  in  its 
analysis ;  and  Cassius  himself  is, 
throughout  the  play,  most  consistent 
in  his  character. 

"  Yond'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look  ; 
He  thinks  too  much  :  such  men  are  dangerous  .  .  . 
Would  he  were  fatter  !  but  I  fear  him  not : 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.     He  reads  much  ; 
He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men  :  he  loves  no  plays, 
As  thou  dost,  Antony  ;  he  hears  no  niusic  : 
Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scorned  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  anything. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  hearfs  ease 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves, 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous." 

Whatever  the  critics  may  say  in 
dispraise  of  Shakespeare's  Csesar,  he 
shows  his  power  of  true  discernment 
in  his  reading  of  Cassius.  And  we 
get  the  same  idea  about  the  connec- 
tion  between  music  and  character 
that  we  had  in  Lorenzo's  discourse 
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about  sweet  music.  It  has  not  been 
left  for  modern  times  and  a  living 
poet  to  feel  this  undoubted  truth. 

Casca  is  no  less  clear,  with  his 
roughness  and  rudeness,  his  blunt 
short  way  of  speaking,  and  his  seem- 
ing  honesty. 

Cicero,  too,  is  very  cleverly  drawn, 
with  his  pedantry,  his  old  man's 
jealousy  and  vanity.  Shakespeare, 
at  any  rate,  would  side  with  Mr. 
Froude,  rather  than  with  Anthony 
Trollope,  in  their  differing  estimates 
of  the  great  orator.  If  we  follow  Mr. 
Froude  in  thinking  that  Cicero  was 
too  clever  to  beheve  in  the  side  he 
took,  that  jealousy  of  Caesar  made 
him  join  the  Senate,  we  may  see 
again  that  Cicero's  wrong-deaHng 
was  the  cause  of  his  final  doom. 

Brutus  is  shown  us  more  fully,  so 
we  see,  therefore,  more  plainly  the 
causes  of  his  ruin.  He  was,  indeed, 
high-minded,  he  meant  so  well :  but 
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he  was  too  self-concentrated  and  un- 
social ;  he  cut  himself  off  from  human 
contact,  human  aifection,  and  so  laid 
himself  open  to  the  flatteries  of 
Cassius,  which  fed  his  strong,  but 
deep  and  hidden  vanity.  Brutus 
certainly  was  vain — vain  of  his  false 
pedigree,  and  of  the  importance  which 
it  gave  him.  That  he  had  great 
quaHties  and  a  good  heart  is  un- 
doubted ;  but  his  unbounded  ad- 
mirers  have  been,  perhaps,  a  Httle 
bHnd  to  his  chief  fault.  It  was  his 
vanity,  and  not  his  coldness  or  his 
ideaHsm,  which  ruined  him.  Still, 
with  aH  his  faults,  we  can  but  feel 
pity  and  indulgence  for  Brutus.  We 
aH  have  our  Httle  vanities  ;  and  pride 
of  pedigree,  even  if  the  pedigree  is 
notbeyond  suspicion,  is  no  uncommon 
form  of  self-dehision  in  these  demo- 
cratic  times.  Brutus  began  so  weH, 
so  disinterestedly,  or  thought  he  did, 
which   is   much   the   same ;    though 
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calm  onlookers,  as  we  at  this  distance 
may  call  ourselves,  can  see  how  sadly 
he  was  led  away  by  the  subtle  envy 
of  Cassius,  as  is  told  in  that  fine  talk 
between  them  in  the  first  act  (Act  I. 
sc.  2).  But  we  can  see,  too,  how 
doubtful  Brutus  is  of  the  goodness  of 
his  cause,  when  he  says  : 

"  Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Coesar 
I  have  not  slept. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream  : 
The  genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council  ;  and  the  state  of  man 
LilvC  to  a  httle  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection." 

And  again,  when  he  is  evidently 
more  uneasy  : 

"  O  Conspiracy, 
Sham'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night, 
W^hen  evils  are  most  free?     O,  then,  by  day 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mnsk  thy  nioristrous  visage?    Seek  none,  Conspi- 

racy  ; 
Hide  it  in  smiles  and  affability  : 
For  if  thou  put  thy  native  semblance  on, 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention." 

Brutus,  unluckily  for  himself,  did 
not  Hsten  to  the  promptings  of  his 
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best  and  truest  instincts ;  he  gave 
way  to  such  sophistries  as  Cassius' 
platitude  about  serpents'  eggs,  and 
yielded  to  the  ordinary  claptrap,which 
Romans  juggled  with,  about  the  name 
of  King.  Brutus  never  forgot  that 
he  bore  the  name  of  Brutus ;  his 
vanity  was  always  assailable  by  the  re- 
membrance  of  the  legendary  founder 
of  the  Repubhc,  and  that  he,  the 
husband  of  Cato's  daughter,  was 
expected  by  the  mob  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  mythical  Brutus. 
Still,  with  all  this,  we  can  respect  his 
nobleness ;  he  towers  above  such  men 
as  Casca  and  Cassius,  when  he  re- 
bukes  the  latter  for  planning  the 
death  of  Antony;  and  when  he 
raises  the  thought  of  mere  carnage 
into  sacrifice.  And  again,  at  the 
very  last  he  is  fuU  of  doubt  and 
difficulty,  when  he  says,  as  they  are 
about  to  start  on  C£esar's  last  pro- 
gress  : 

12 — 2 
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"  That  every  like  is  not  the  same,  O  Ccesar, 
The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon." 

Brutus,  clearly,  did  not  feel  com- 
fortable  under  his  mask  of  treachery 
and  falsehood  ;  to  be  a  conspirator 
was  no  joy  to  him,  as  it  was  to 
Cassius.  Even  his  great  love  for 
Rome,  and  his  high  sense  of  honour 
for  the  Roman  name,  which  he 
bursts  out  with  at  the  mention  of  an 
oath — an  estimate  of  oaths  which 
might,  with  profit,  have  been  thought 
of  in  a  recent  notorious  controversy 
— do  not  quite  assure  him  of  his 
righteousness.  It  is  impossible  to 
beheve  that  all  Brutus's  fine  talk 
deceived  himself :  one  thing,  and  one 
thing  only,  overcame  him — his  vanity; 
and  the  part  of  Brutus  which  the  mob 
expected  him  to  play.  Poor  Brutus, 
he  is  not  the  only  man  who  has  been 
deceived  by  theatrical  longings,  or 
by  the  obhgations  of  an  artificial 
pedigree. 
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Though  we  need  not  go  to  all  the 
lengths  of  Mr.  Froude  or  of  Professor 
Mommsen,  yet  we  may  confess  that 
C3esar's  character  is  not  done  justice 
to.  Shakespeare  did  not  know,  could 
not  know,  Roman  history  as  we  do. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the 
rule  of  the  Senate  and  the  Ohgarchy 
was  impossible  :  it  meant  anarchy  or 
stagnation.  A  strong  hand  was 
wanted,  a  clear-headed,  far-seeing 
statesman  ;  and  Caesar  was  this.  Our 
forefathers  always  conceived  of  Csesar 
as  a  false  designing  tyrant ;  but  then, 
they  had  suffered  more  from  tyranny 
than  from  want  of  governance.  They 
had  not  our  recent  sad  experience  of 
the  impotence  of  ceaseless  talk ;  so 
their  sympathies  tended  rather  to 
make  them  side  with  Brutus.  Be- 
sides,  they  did  not  reaHze,  as  we  do, 
the  unity  of  history  ;  they  did  not  see 
that  the  imperial  power  was  only  a 
growth,  a  development  of  the  older 
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powersoftheState :  orrather,theydid 
not  grasp  the  fact  that  it  was  onl}-  a 
concentration,  in  a  single  hand,  of 
themajesty  ofthe  State,  which  under 
the  Kings  had  been  concentrated 
before,  and  under  the  Repubhc 
divided.  Still  less  could  they  reahze 
that  it  was  Cassar  who  laid  the  foun- 
dations  of  the  social  fabric  which 
has  been  our  shelter  and  support. 
Though  we  cannot  approve  the  career 
of  Caesar,  the  debt-laden,  conspiring 
demagogue ;  we  may  admire  the 
matured  Csesar,  the  great  conqueror 
and  statesman  :  perhaps  we  may  be 
pardoned  if  at  times  we  long  for 
another  Csesar  to  conjure  our  seeth- 
ing,  helpless  chaos  into  force  and 
order.  Csesar  was  too  great  to  be  a 
mere  ambitious  plotter.  The  first 
soldier  of  his  time — perhaps  of  all 
time — a  great  writer,  a  great  speaker, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  statesmen,  Csesar 
was     the    saviour    of    his    countr}^ 
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Both  in  private  life  and  in  public, 
whatever  were  his  faults,  he  had  ad- 
mirable  quaHties,  which  then  were 
rare.  He  was  gentle,  forgiving,  and 
courteous ;  he  shed  no  blood  for 
politics,  nor  heaped  up  treasures  from 
the  plunder  of  the  pubhc.  He  trusted 
men  too  much,  and  so  he  fell ;  he 
was  a  martyr,  not  to  patriotism,  but 
to  ingratitude.  And  there  is  a  detail 
of  his  death  which  makes  his  tragedy 
one  of  the  most  pathetic,  one  of  the 
saddest  that  is  told  us.  There  was 
not  one  of  the  murderers  who  was 
not  bound  to  Caesar  by  ties  of  in- 
timacy  or  affection  ;  not  one  who  had 
not  received  favour  at  his  hand. 
But  there  was  one  above  all,  Decius 
Brutus,  with  whom  Caesar  was  on 
the  most  loving  terms  ;  and  this  man 
was  among  his  butchers.  Shake- 
speare,  with  the  highest  art,  makes 
Csesar  die  of  grief  rather  than  of 
wounds,  when   he   reahzes   Brutus's 
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most  vile  ingratitude.  That  "  Et  tu, 
Brute  " — "  And  even  you,  Brutus !" — 
is  a  heart-rending  cry  of  sorrow. 
Csesar,  seeing  the  falseness  of  his 
best-loved  friend,  cared  for  life  no 
longer.  Nor  must  we  think  this 
exaggerated.  Great  men  are  neces- 
sarily  somewhat  lonely;  and  a  man 
so  great  as  Cassar  could  not  find  his 
happiness  in  the  mere  trappings  of 
state.  His  home,  his  friendships, 
probably,  were  far  more  to  him  than 
his  greatness  ;  so  we  can  imagine  the 
cruel  shock  when  he  saw  Brutus 
among  his  murderers.  As  Antony 
says  : 

"...  \Vhen  tbe  noble  Cassar  saw  him  stab, 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors"  arms, 
Quite  vanquish'd  him  :  then  burst  his  mighty  heart; 
And,  in  his  mantle  nmffling  up  his  face, 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statua, 
Which  all  the  vvhile  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell." 

Caesar  fell :  his  murder  was,  per- 
haps,  the  most  undeserved  of  poHtical 
punishments ;  it  was  certainly  one  of 
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the  greatest  of  political  blunders ; 
but  it  adds  to  the  romance  of  C3esar's 
life.  And  this  incident  of  Brutus, 
of  this  lesser  Brutus,  makes  Cassar's 
death  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of 
tragedies.  His  name  is  the  generic 
name  for  the  great  rulers  of  the  earth ; 
the  masters  of  the  Roman  world  all 
bore  the  name  of  Caesar :  Kaiser  and 
Czar  keep  it  Hving  still.  But  that 
touch  of  human  feehng,  that  touch 
of  nature  which  makes  the  whole 
world  kin,  so  terrible  in  its  supreme 
agony  of  sadness,  binds  us  more 
intimately,  more  affectionately,  to 
Caisar's  memory.  We  admire  his 
greatness,  but  we  are  won  and  fasci- 
nated  by  his  kindhness.  It  is  Caesar, 
and  not  Decius  Brutus,  who  has 
our  sympathy ;  gentleness  untired  is 
always  victorious,  even  over  the 
strongest  and  most  active  violence. 
Csssar  fell,  it  is  true ;  his  murderers 
conquered  his  body ;    but  his  spirit 
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remains  unconquered  still :  for  his 
gentleness,  his  show  of  human  feeHng 
win  him  the  forgiveness  of  all  his 
faults. 


MARK  PATTISON. 

"  The  highest  Hfe  is  the  art  to  live," 
as  Mark  Pattison  says  in  his  Me- 
moirs,  when,  towards  the  close  of 
them,  he  looks  back  upon  his  hfe. 
And  we  may  take  these  words  both 
as  the  expression  of  the  author's 
fullest  experience,  and  as  the  goal 
towards  which,  unconsciously  or  con- 
sciously,  he  was  always  tending.  The 
writer  tells  us,  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness,  how  a  shy,  awkward  country 
lad,  with  the  bounded  views  of  a 
narrow  Puritanism,  advanced  slowly 
and  bhndly,  but  quite  consistently, 
through  Tractarianism  into  the  fullest 
and  freest  thought. 

It  is  this  consistency,  this  inward 
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growth,  which  makes  these  Memoirs 
so  interesting.  Most  men  take  their 
opinions  as  a  sort  of  external  outfit 
with  which  they  must  pass  through 
hfe ;  but  this  is  only  true  of  Mark 
Pattison  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career.  The  opinions  he  grew  up 
amongst,  that  he  was  born  with,  as 
we  may  say,  were  external  to  himself ; 
but  those  he  acquired  became,  each 
in  turn,  part  of  him  ;  and  were  then 
either  grown  out  of  or  were  absorbed 
into  his  own  fuller  development. 
This  development  was  gradual,  and 
from  Pattison's  pecuhar  constitution 
of  mind  was  uncertain,  and  by  him- 
self  unseen  ;  for  the  writer's  mental 
power  was  late  in  its  beginning,  and 
slow  in  its  growth,  but  it  was  sure 
and  sohd.  The  story  of  this  growth 
is  the  subject  of  his  Memoirs ;  and 
few  autobiographies  have  told  with 
greater  clearness  the  story  of  a  mental 
development.     For    the    writer   has 
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little  to  say  about  what  he    did,  in 
comparison  with  what  he  was. 

It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  if  critics 
and  reviewers  had  kept  this  more  in 
mind  when  they  were  discussing 
Mark  Pattison's  hfe.  He  does  not 
tell  us  the  story  of  a  man  of  action  ; 
he  did  not  pretend  to  be  that,  and 
should  not  be  judged  from  that  point 
of  view.  So  that  the  vahie  of  a 
critique  on  him,  by  a  great  writer 
too,  is  lessened,  because  much  is 
made  of  his  deficiencies  in  practical 
Hfe,  in  action,  which  is  his  weak  side  ; 
and  Httle  is  made  of  his  tone  of 
mind,  of  his  mental  training,  which 
is  his  strong  side.  Other  reviewers 
have  fallen  into  a  different  fault. 
They  have  put  aside  the  deeper 
questions  which  are  raised  by  Patti- 
son's  Memoirs  to  discuss  and  criticize 
his  temper  or  his  manners.  No 
doubt  in  sketching  a  character,  in 
forming  a  judgment  of  a  man's  hfe 
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and  work,  his  manners  and  temper 
must  be  considered,  but  considered 
in  the  proper  way.  Temper,  taste, 
manners  are  certainly  important, 
because  they  are  the  outward  ex- 
pression  of  the  spirit  within ;  and 
because,  as  a  rule,  they  affect  so 
largely  a  man's  influence  on  others. 
But  they  need  not  affect  his  thought 
as  such,  or  the  value  of  his  con- 
clusions.  Mark  Pattison  might  have 
been  the  most  charming  of  men,  and 
yet  his  mind's  growth  and  its  results 
might  have  remained  just  what  they 
are.  When  will  EngHsh  critics  learn 
that  criticism  should  not  be  personal; 
or  when  will  they  reahze  the  farther 
truth,  that  personal  defects  do  not 
necessarily  affect  intellectual  con- 
clusions?  Such  criticism  is  mere 
dust-throwing ;  it  is  a  pretext  to 
bhnd  the  puzzled  reader  by  changing 
the  point  of  view. 

But  surely,  putting  aside  all  these 
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personal  matters — all  thought  of 
Mark  Pattison's  deficiencies  in 
practical  Hfe,  all  remembrance  of 
his  faults  of  manner  or  of  tone — 
there  is  something  in  his  Memoirs 
which  must  interest  all  thoughtful 
readers,  in  these  days  of  ours, 
whether  they  agree  or  disagree  with 
Mark  Pattison's  conclusions.  For  is 
not  his  tone  of  mind  typical  of  our 
time,  just  as  his  development  is 
characteristic  of  it  too  ?  His  tone 
is  the  result  of  an  enlarging  view, 
which  sees  ahvays  farther  horizons 
in  the  distance,  as  it  advances.  His 
development  is  the  result  of  this 
enlargement  on  the  bounded  ideas 
with  which  he  started.  This  tone 
of  mind  is  common  enough  now, 
because  new  ideas  have  been  crowd- 
ing  in  upon  us  from  all  sides ;  and 
they  have  tended  to  produce  more 
open  minds.  What  is  not  so 
common   is  the  development   which 
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in  Mark  Pattison's  case  resulted  from 
this  state  of  things.  We  may  con- 
fess  at  once  that  much  is  to  be 
desired,  both  in  his  book  and  in  him- 
self ;  that  there  is  much  in  them  we 
would  wish  away.  But  for  all  that, 
he  has  a  right  to  our  sympathies, 
since  his  case  is  now  the  case 
of  so  many  of  us.  And  for  much 
of  his  book  he  should  earn  our 
gratitude,  for  his  experiences  are 
helpful  to  those  who  are  driven  to 
struggle  as  he  did,  and  with  the 
same  problems. 

The  leading  dates  of  his  hfe  may 
help  us  to  reahze,  in  some  ways,  the 
dif(iculties  with  which  he  had  to 
contend.  For  his  Hfe  goes  back  a 
long  way  now,  and  things  have 
moved  fast  since  then.  Mark  Patti- 
son  was  born  in  1813.  In  1832 
he  went  to  Oxford,  and  six  years 
later  became  a  Fellow  of  Lincohi- 
He  was  made  Rector  of  that  College 
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in  1861 ;  and  he  died  in  1884.  The 
details  of  his  early  life  are  learnt 
best  from  his  Memoirs  ;  and  they  do 
not  concern  that  view  of  him  which 
we  are  considering  at  present.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  he  gives  a  striking 
account  of  the  mental  state  of  the 
inmates  of  a  country  parsonage  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century.  But 
it  is  just  by  this  that  we  can  measure 
the  advance  of  Pattison's  progress. 
Few  of  his  contemporaries  got  clear 
of  the  bounded  view  of  their  youthful 
days ;  still  fewer  of  them  went  so 
far  as  he  did. 

The  state  of  Oxford  when  Patti- 
son  first  knew  it,  is  consoling  reading 
for  poor  struggling  Liberals,  who  are 
always  being  lectured  for  the  present 
evils  they  have  brought  about.  While 
this  account  must  be  rather  awkward 
for  Dean  Burgon  and  those  who 
agree  with  him.  The  ebb  and  flow 
of  LiberaHsm  and  ClericaHsm,  in  the 
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Tractarian  times  and  since,  is  ex- 
plained  with  great  vigour  and  fair- 
ness.  But  the  Rector  of  Lincohi's 
matured  views  on  University  systems 
in  general,  and  on  the  fortunes  of 
Oxford  in  particular,  are  far  more 
weighty  and  profitable.  He  does  not 
spare  many  of  the  prevaihng  faults  of 
the  existing  Oxford  ;  he  exposes  the 
danger  of  our  present  madness  for 
examinations  and  cram  ;  and,  what 
is  far  more  to  the  purpose,  he  speaks 
grave  words  of  warning  about  the 
shallowness,  the  flippancy,  the  crude- 
ness  and  irreverence  and  conceit» 
which  these  systems  tend  to  foster. 
With  the  dishke  of  a  ripe,  scholarly, 
intellectual  student,  he  exposes  the 
faults  of  a  training  which  produces 
these  unsound  quahties,  shows  up 
its  inadequacy,  and  gives  warnings 
of  a  serious  disaster  if  it  is  not 
remedied. 

But  this  part   of  Pattison's  work 
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belongs  to  his  later  life ;  and  the 
most  interesting  part  of  his  book 
undoubtedly  refers  to  an  eadier  time, 
to  the  Oxford  he  is  contrasting  with 
the  Oxford  of  to-day.  In  the  iirst 
page  of  the  Memoirs  the  author 
says  he  has  knovvn  none  of  the 
celebrities  of  his  own  time  intimately, 
or  at  all ;  though  it  is  his  know- 
ledge  of  one  of  them  that  beyond 
all  other  things  arouses  curiosity 
about  his  book.  For  many  readers 
will  have  another  autobiography  in 
mind  as  they  are  thinking  of  this 
one ;  an  autobiography  which  refers  to 
Oxford  too.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
Mark  Pattison's  Memoirs  without 
turning  once  more  to  the  *' Apologia." 
Each  book  is  a  defence  of  the  side 
which  the  writers  strove  for ;  as  each 
is  an  exposition  of  the  conclusion 
in  which  their  authors  finally 
rested.  These  Memoirs  go  a  certain 
way  with  the  "  Apologia,"    as  Mark 
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Pattlson  did  with  Cardinal  Newman  ; 
and  then  they  part  company  for  ever, 
as  each  of  them  reaches  a  conclusion 
which  to  the  other  is  impossible. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  compare 
these  books,  for  it  must  be  granted 
at  once  that  in  all  quahties,  but  in 
one  above  all,  the  "  Apologia  "  must 
rank  before  these  Memoirs ;  that 
is  in  charm.  Cardinal  Newman's 
power  of  fascination  is  nowhere  more 
winning  than  in  his  revelation  of 
himself;  and  Mark  Pattison  had  at 
no  time,  not  even  as  a  tutor,  the 
same  power  of  attractiveness.  Be- 
sides,  the  one  writer  is  a  master  of 
style  and  of  expression  and  the 
other  is  in  these  his  inferior ;  so 
that  the  Cardinal,  apart  from  their 
different  natures,  starts  with  an 
advantage.  The  chief  interest  we 
get  from  comparing  the  two  books 
will  come  from  the  revelations 
which  they  give  us  of  two  intellects 
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that  worked  upon  the  same  line  so 
far,    and    then    differed    so    widely. 
Both  writers  began  as  EvangeHcals, 
and  to    both  this   form   of  rehgious 
expression   was    insufficient.     When 
they  grew  out  of  it  they  were  each 
satisfied   for   a   time   with  the  same 
solution  ;  we  may  say  that  the  older 
man,  the  master,  is  satisfied  with  it 
still.     For,   Hke    his    pupil,   he    too 
developed     consistently  ;     and     the 
passing   from   a   Cathohcized  Angli- 
canism  to   Roman   CathoHcism  was 
hardly  a  change.     But  here  the  hke- 
ness   ends.      Dr.    Newman's    Hfe   is 
crowned    with    his    Cardinalate;    a 
proof    and    pledge    that    his    views 
now  are  the  same  as  his  views  were 
in  1845.     The  solution   which  satis- 
fied  him   then   is   sufficient   for  him 
now.     In  other  words,  his  develop- 
ment  then  ceased.     But  in  the  forty 
years  which  since  then  have  passed, 
Mark   Pattison   has   always   had  an 
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ideal  before  him,  towards  which  he 
has  been  tending.  His  view  has 
ahvays  been  enlarging,  his  vision 
clearing,  and  his  intellect  has  never 
ceased  to  grow  in  maturity  and 
freshness.  This  is  the  chord  of 
sympathy  between  Mark  Pattison 
and  many  of  his  readers  ;  for  they 
too,  in  their  measure  and  degree, 
have  experienced  the  difficulties  he 
met  with  in  his  progress.  Those 
who  can  put  aside  the  growth  of 
the  human  mind  since  the  Renas- 
cence,  who  are  unaffected  by  all 
that  the  last  fifty  years  have  done 
for  it,  may  be  content  to  remain 
with  the  Cardinal,  to  find  peace  and 
rest  in  medisevaHsm.  But  for  the 
others,  for  those  who  are  touched 
by  the  modern  spirit,  Mark  Patti- 
son's  story  will  be  helpful  and 
encouraging.  And  help  and  courage 
are  in  their  case,  and  in  his,  sorely 
needed.     These  times  of  ours  move 
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quickly,  and  bring  many  things  upon 
us  with  which  we  have  to  reckon. 
It  comes  to  most  men  to  be  cut 
adrift  from  their  moorings,  to  be 
washed  from  their  anchorage ;  and 
it  is  hard  indeed  to  steer  through 
the  flood  towards  resting-place  or 
harbour.  The  Cardinars  solution  is 
a  pleasant  one.  Medicevahsm  is 
attractive  and  beautiful ;  it  did  great 
things  in  pohcy  and  statesmanship : 
we  all  owe  it  much,  and  most  of  us 
must  have  felt  this  obHgation.  Its 
answers,  too,  are  so  clear  and 
decisive,  its  look  is  so  imposing,  that 
it  is  no  wonder  its  spell  is,  even  now, 
almost  irresistible.  Their  admirers 
call  the  Middle  Ages  the  ages  of 
faith,  and  so  indeed  they  were,  but 
of  faith  misplaced.  There  is  nothing 
more  touching  in  history  than  the 
persistent  faith  of  the  people  during 
the  Middle  Ages :  the  people  who 
were  so  down-trodden  and  oppressed. 
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who  were  the  sport  and  prey  of  their 
leaders'  quarrels.  Yet  they  beHeved, 
time  after  time,  in  their  leaders,  and 
in  the  ideas  they  attached  to  them- 
No  wickedness  in  high  places,  no 
abuse  of  high  powers  to  low  purpose, 
could  destroy  their  faith.  But  we 
cannot  beheve  in  this  way,  however 
much  we  may  long  to  do  so  ;  and 
this  difference  of  behef  caused  the 
separation  between  Pattison  and  his 
old  leader. 

The  Rector  asks  in  his  book,  what 
might  have  happened  if  Dr.  Newman 
had  known  German,  or  had  had  a 
broader  basis  on  which  to  build  up 
his  system.  Mr.  Arnold,  in  his  own 
charming  way,  asks  the  same  ques- 
tion,  when  he  speculates  about  the 
Cardinars  position  had  he  been  born 
twenty  years  later :  if  that  exquisite 
genius  had  been  touched  by  the 
Zeit-geist.  It  is  because  he  is  not 
touched   by  it  that   so  many  of  us 
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cannot  follow  him,  or  stay  with  him. 
The  "  Apologia,"  with  all  its  charm, 
has  much  in  it  that  begets  sad  weari- 
ness.  All  the  squabbles  of  theo- 
logians  and  councils ;  all  the  curious 
debates  about  ecclesiastical  positions 
and  points  of  view,  seem  to  us  now  so 
unreal.  We  can  hardly  grasp  that 
these  things  were  ever  vital  reahties 
to  anyone.  And  yet,  when  we  look 
back  to  Mark  Pattison's  early  years, 
we  find  that  these  questions,  or  ques- 
tions  hke  them,  were  serious  matters 
in  that  old  Yorkshire  Rectory  at 
Hauxwell.  They  were  still  more 
serious  to  Mark  Pattison  a  few  years 
later,  when  they  were  shaking  Oxford 
to  its  base. 

Mark  Pattison's  highest  praise  is, 
perhaps,  that  he  was  able,  so  long 
ago,  to  look  at  such  things  as  we  see 
them  now.  He  kept  an  open  mind, 
and  so  he  looked  towards  the  future, 
and  was  able  to  take  in  new  ideas. 
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to  be  touched  by  the  Zeit-geist. 
To  us  who  Hve  in  an  age  of  science, 
with  larger  knowledge,  and  with  so 
many  standards  of  testing  it,  all  this 
seems  easy.  Though  it  was  by  no  means 
easywhenthe  East,  and  all  its  teach- 
ing,  was  unknown,  when  German  had 
hardly  made  its  way  here,  when  the 
whole  atmosphere  was  insular,  narrow, 
prejudiced. 

Before  we  judge  Mark  Pattison, 
and,  as  some  of  his  critics  have  done, 
condemn  him,  we  should  ponder  on 
all  this  ;  for  only  by  so  doing  can  we 
value  the  power  of  his  mind.  And 
then  we  may  begin  to  appreciate 
what  is  winning  in  his  book  and  his 
character,  what  is  so  pecuHarly  at- 
tractive  to  so  many  of  us.  For  never, 
perhaps,  to  the  seeker  after  wisdom 
have  such  winning  words  been  written 
as  these  :  "  There  never  was  anyone 
to  whom  it  was  more  impossible  not 
to  be  a  Liberal  than  it  was  to  me.     I 
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had  from  youth  up  a  restless  desire 
to  be  always  improving  myself,  other 
people,  all  things,  all  received  ways 
of  doing  anything.  This  was  a 
mental  instinct  which  lay  far  below 
any  adopted  opinions  in  poHtics,  and 
has  been  a  cause  of  no  Httle  trouble 
to  me.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  see 
anything  done  without  an  immediate 
suggestion  of  how  it  might  be  better 
done  .  .  .  The  motto  of  one  of  my 
diaries,  *  Quicquid  hic  operis  fiat  pceni- 
tet,'  may  be  said  to  be  the  motto  of 
my  Hfe  .  .  and  has  been  a  cause  of  no 
Httle  trouble  to  me."  Such  words  as 
these,  and  the  character  which  was 
formed  on  them,  are  very  Hkely  to  get 
into  trouble  among  practical  people 
Hke  ourselves.  And  yet  the  thought 
of  this  uttermost  perfection  has  its 
uses,  even  if  it  lead  to  no  practical 
result.  With  less  than  perfection 
we  should  never  be  satisfied.  There 
is  Httle  danger  that  too  many  of  us 
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will  give  up  our  lives  to  ideals  and 
theories  of  this  sort ;  we  are  far  more 
hkely  to  rush  into  action  and  to  act 
inadequately.  Anything  which  re- 
calls  to  us  the  world  of  ideas,  of  in- 
telhgence,  of  perfection,  is  to  be  reve- 
renced  :  especially  in  these  times  of 
hasteand  hurry,  of  crude,  inconsidered 
action.  How  well  it  would  be,  too,  if 
more  of  us  would  not  rush  headlong 
into  politics  without  ever  considering 
why  we  follow  one  party  rather  than 
another.  Few  partisans,  least  of  all 
those  fiery  ones  who  need  it  most, 
ever  bring  an  idea  to  bear  on  their 
party  warfare,  or  ever  think  how  much 
truth  there  must  always  be  on  both 
sides.  This  passion  for  perfection, 
if,  as  Mr.  John  Morley  says,  it  spoilt 
Mark  Pattison's  practical  hfe,  hin- 
dered  his  work,  and  lessened  his 
usefulness,  always  led  him  farther, 
Hke  an  inward  Hght,  towards  a  higher 
mental  being. 
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Then  again,  how  we  might  profit 
by  those  words  in  which  he  condemns 
the  common  fallacy  that  a  hterary 
hfe  means  making  books.  Truly,  in 
our  luckless  days,  of  making  many 
books  there  is  no  end  ;  and  they,  with 
their  httle  knowledge,  are  a  weari- 
ness  to  the  flesh.  It  is  a  wholesome 
lesson  to  find  a  serious  man  of  letters, 
who,  through  his  passion  for  perfec- 
tion,  exercises  a  wise  restraint,  who 
does  not  help  to  overcrowd  a  weary 
world  with  books  of  httle  worth. 

It  is  true  that  Mark  Pattison  was 
not  great  at  boards  and  committees, 
that  he  had  httle  faith  in  examina- 
tions  and  in  cram.  But  we  may  well 
take  what  he  gives  us  with  gratitude  ; 
and  that,  after  all,  is  not  his  failure 
in  the  details  of  hfe.  His  ideas,  the 
results  of  his  thought  and  study,  of 
his  passion  for  perfection,  are  what 
are  valuable  for  us.  When  he  says, 
**  Now,    the    idea    of    the    CathoHc 
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Church  is  only  a  mode  of  conceiving 
the  dealings  of  Divine  Providence 
with  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 
Reflection  on  the  history  and  condi- 
tion  of  humanity,  taken  as  a  whole, 
gradually  convinced  me  that  this 
theory  of  the  relation  of  all  Hving 
beings  to  the  Supreme  Being  was  too 
narrow  and  inadequate."  And  then 
he  goes  on  to  explain  the  larger  view 
which  had  taken  its  place.  It  is 
here  that  Mark  Pattison  becomes 
interesting  to  us,  and  consoling. 
Because  his  criticism  is  not  only 
destructive  of  the  old,  he  begins  to 
build  up,  if  only  in  small  fragments, 
something  of  the  new.  What  this 
new  may  be  we  none  of  us  can  tell, 
for  we  are  all  too  engrossed  in  its 
details  to  be  able  to  grasp  its  full  and 
finished  completeness.  But  at  least, 
like  Mark  Pattison,  there  are  many 
of  us  who  feel  the  inadequacy  of  the 
old  idea,  of  that  medicevahsm  which 
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has  been,  as  it  was  to  him,  a  phase 
of  thought,  a  stepping-stone  towards 
that  something  farther  which  as  yet 
we  cannot  see. 

Not  that  these  Memoirs  are  fault- 
less.  The  writer  shows  faults  of 
temper  and  of  taste ;  and  his  ar- 
tistic  sense  is  far  from  high,  for 
there  is  a  great  want  of  proportion  in 
deahng  with  events.  Then,  too,  we 
may  wonder,  both  in  this  book  and 
in  his  others,  that  a  scholar  with 
such  an  attraction  for  poetry,  and  so 
great  an  admirer  of  style  in  others, 
should  have  acquired  so  Httle  power 
of  style  himself.  With  these  few 
words  of  blame,  criticism  should  be 
silent ;  as,  after  all,  the  highest  work 
of  a  critic  is  not  to  pick  holes,  but  to 
give  Hght.  And  Mark  Pattison,  with 
all  his  faults,  and  all  his  failures  and 
shortcomings,  did  this.  Let  us  speak 
of  him,  not  with  a  sense  of  his  in- 
adequacy,  of  his  unpracticalness,  in 
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words  of  coldness  or  of  blame.  Let 
us  remember  rather  that  he  was 
struggHng  with  these  problems  which 
are  a  trouble  to  us  as  they  were  to  him. 
He  at  least  faced  them  with  a  noble 
seriousness,  and  hence  his  struggle  is 
so  interesting ;  while  to  us  his  ex- 
ample  is,  from  his  sympathy  with  our 
difficulties,  so  consoHng. 

In  these  days  of  greed  and  gain  it 
is  much  to  say  of  any  man  that  he 
put  profit  aside  to  give  his  days  and 
years  to  his  own  improvement. 
"  Docile  echoes  of  the  Eternal  voice, 
pHant  organs  of  the  infinite  wiH,  such 
workers  are  going  along  with  the 
essential  movement  of  the  world." 
Going  more  with  it  assuredly  than 
we  are  with  our  poHtics,  be  they 
never  so  radical ;  or  our  endless  Hte- 
rary  baggage,  or  our  examinations, 
crude  knowledge,  and  hasty,  iH- 
planned  action.  Workers  Hke  Mark 
Pattison  are  rare  ;  few  men  have  the 
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strength  and  clearness  to  make  for 
the  ends  he  was  striving  for — for  self- 
culture,  for  perfection,  for  such  truth 
as  he  could  attain.  And  still  fewer 
have  the  restraint  and  unselfishness 
to  be  satisfied  with  wisdom  as  its 
own  exceeding  great  reward.  Among 
these  rare  and  gifted  beings,  Mark 
Pattison,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be 
said,  must  take  his  place  ;  by  doing 
so  he  becomes  in  some  sense  a  bene- 
factor  to  his  kind.  The  lesson  he 
teaches  those  who  are  wilhng  to  learn 
it  is  expressed  in  those  words  of  his 
with  which  this  essay  began  :  "  The 
highest  Hfe  is  the  art  to  Hve."  That 
he  solved  the  problem  of  hving  we 
need  not  think  ;  but  at  least  he  set  a 
noble  example  to  those  who  wish  to 
solve  it.  He  did  his  best.  By  per- 
fecting  himself,  and  by  leaving  all 
that  he  felt  was  false,  unreal,  or  a 
hindrance  to  his  progress,  he  set  us  a 
worthy  example  of  self-disciphne  and 
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courage.  We  may  all  differ  about 
the  art  of  living;  each  age  must 
answer  its  own  questions  in  its  own 
way ;  but  the  question  is  there  wait- 
ing  to  be  answered.  A  half  answer, 
or  a  b3'gone  one,  is  not  enough ; 
mediaeval  answers  will  not  satisfy 
our  difficulties.  But  for  all  of  us  it 
remains  true,  act  or  answer  as  we 
may,  "  The  highest  hfe  is  the  art  to 
live." 


HORACE  WALPOLE, 

So  much  has  been  written  about 
Horace  Walpole,  and  by  great  writers 
too,  that  it  seems  at  first  sight  vain 
and  useless  to  add  another  word. 
Yet  Horace  Walpole's  is  such  a  con- 
venient  name  to  which  to  attach  a 
little  gossip  about  the  eighteenth 
century.  His  long  life — from  1717 
to  1797 — covers  so  much  of  it ;  and 
though  he  is  in  many  ways  so  unlike 
most  of  his  Engiish  contemporaries, 
he  is  a  typical  figure  of  the  eighteenth 
century  as  it  was  in  France.  Those 
who  still  care  for  the  English  litera- 
ture  of  the  past,  who  are  not  quite 
swept  awaybythe  enormous  and  ever- 
growing   flood     of    modern   writing, 
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look  upon  our  eighteenth  century  as 
a  great  time  for  Enghsh  letters.  And 
so  it  was.  Addison  and  Swift,  Burke, 
Bolingbroke  and  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Pope,  Goldsmith  and  Gray, 
to  take  no  other  examples,  are  all 
famous  names ;  some  of  them  even 
have  a  European  fame.  Besides 
these,  there  are  all  the  letter  and 
memoir  writers,  who  are  so  charac- 
teristic  of  that  time,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  historians  and  novehsts.  Al- 
together,  the  EngHsh  classical  work 
of  that  age  looks  large  and  imposing. 
So  that  it  is  wholesome  now  and  then 
to  remember  how  much  more  impos- 
ing,  ahvays  in  quantity,  and  nearly 
ahva^^s  in  quahty,  is  the  French  clas- 
sical  work  of  the  same  period. 

Sainte-Beuve,  who  introduces  us  so 
pleasantly  to  the  brilHant  French 
society  of  those  days,  picks  out  two 
Enghshmen  as  being  in  many  ways 
almost    French.      These    are    Lord 
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Chesterfield  and  Horace  Walpole. 
He  praises  Lord  Chesterfield  because 
he  had  the  sense,  the  large-minded- 
ness,  to  think  that  a  man  would  be 
better  for  having  the  fine  qualities  of 
each  nation — the  French  and  Enghsh 
— than  if  he  had  merely  the  good 
gifts  of  one  of  them.  And  this,  ac- 
cording  to  Sainte-Beuve,  was  his  aim 
in  the  education  of  that  son  of  his, 
to  whom  the  letters  were  written — 
those  much-abused  letters.  Horace 
Walpole  is  not  exactly  praised — 
Sainte-Beuve  is  a  writer  of  taste  and 
dehcacy — but  he  is  treated  with  un- 
derstanding  and  sympathy  by  the 
Frenchman  because  he  had  so  much 
about  him  that  was  French.  In 
other  words,  Horace  Walpole  is  hked 
for  that  very  thing  for  which  Lord 
Macaulay  despises  him.  Now,  how 
much  more  profitable,  both  to  letters 
and  to  hfe,  is  Sainte-Beuve's  view  than 
Macaulay's!     The   former   is  full  of 
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interest  for  any  writer  who  has  cha- 
racteristics  of  a  country  not  his  own; 
he  agrees  with  Lord  Chesterfield,  that 
a  man  who  has  the  good  qualities  of 
the  French  as  well  as  of  the  Enghsh 
would  be  a  very  admirable  and  inte- 
resting  person.  Lord  Macaulay,  on 
this  subject,  says  what  we  aH  know 
so  well ;  he  not  only  says  it  in  the 
Essay  on  Walpole,  but  he  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  gibe  at  the  French 
all  through  that  apology  for  the 
Whigs,  which  he  calls  the  "  History 
of  England." 

Mr.  Leshe  Stephen,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  pleasant  "  Hours  in  a 
Library  " — ah  his  readers  must  wish 
his  "  Hours  "  were  longer  and  more 
numerous — says  a  few  kind  words 
for  the  dehcately  constituted  of  last 
century,  for  Pope,  and  Gray,  and 
Walpole.  Mr.  Gosse,  in  his  Life 
of  Gray,  speaks  with  even  greater 
kindness    and    sympathy.     And  we. 
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too,   in   this   more   abstemious   age, 
must    sympathize    with    those    who 
were    wearied    and    overworn    with 
large  quantities  of  port  and  beef,  who 
were  tormented  with  the  noise  and 
coarseness  round  them.     So  that  it 
is  not  for  us  to  think  httle  of  Walpole 
because,  in  one  respect  at  least,  he 
was  more  Hke  to  ourselves  than  he 
was   to   the   people   with   whom   he 
hved.     And  anything  which  may  in- 
duce  Enghsh  readers  to  turn  to  the 
French    classics   of    the    eighteenth 
century  is  useful — useful  for  the  rea- 
sons  which  weighed  with  Lord  Ches- 
terfield ;    that  we,    the    French   and 
EngHsh,  are  each  better  for  getting 
what  is  good  from  the  other.     Like 
most   useful  things,   moreover,  such 
reading  will  bring  its  reward ;  especi- 
ally  if  Sainte-Beuve  be   taken  as  a 
guide,    as    an    introducer    to    these 
French  notabihties.     There  is  httle 
reading     more    pleasant     than     his 
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*•'  Causeries  du  Lundi ;"  and  a  know- 
ledge  of  these  Causeries,  both  to 
readers  and  writers,  is  such  a  capital 
lesson  in  criticism,  in  urbanity,  and  in 
treating  personal  topics  with  dehcacy 
and  tact. 

Horace  Walpole,  then,  is  to  be 
sympathized  with  because  he  is  al- 
most  Hke  one  of  ourselves,  born  out 
of  due  time  ;  and  because  he  has  some 
of  the  excellences  of  that  French 
eighteenth  century  which  is  so  well 
worth  studying. 

Besides  this,  the  man  is  so  curious 
inhimself  and  in  his  hterary  position. 
He  hated  to  be  called  a  man  of  letters ; 
he  professed  to  be  only  a  man  of 
fashion,  a  gossip,  an  idle  dawdler  ; 
and  yet  he  has  left  such  an  amount 
of  work  behind  him.  With  the  ex- 
ception  of  Voltaire,  who  has  over 
seventy  volumes,  and  of  Mr.  Ruskin 
with  about  forty,  or  of  Carlyle  with 
his  "  golden  gospel  of  silence  com- 
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plete  in  thirty,"  few  writers  take  up 
more  space  in  an  ordinary  library — 
a  literary  library,  if  we  may  so  speak 
— than  Horace  Walpole.  Then,  idler 
as  he  was,  or  rather  because  of  his 
idHng,  it  is  difficult  for  anyone  who 
is  wandering  through  the  eighteenth 
century  not  to  meet  him  at  every 
turn.  For  he  brings  it  before  us  in 
so  human  and  so  hving  a  way.  In 
his  letters  and  in  his  memoirs  he 
is  the  chronicler  of  its  gossip,  of  its 
forgotten  intrigues,  of  its  scandals. 

The  mention  of  his  letters  brings 
us  to  another  point  of  interest.  Hor- 
aceWalpole  is  a  greatartist  in  an  art 
now  almost  a  lost  one — the  art  of  good 
letter-writing.  Many  reasons  have 
jpeen  given  for  the  inferiority  of  our 
letters  now,  as  compared  with  the 
letters  of  the  older  generation.  The 
penny  post  is  the  common  one.  And 
Mr.  Hamerton  tells  us  that  quickness 
of  reply  has  taken  the  place  of  length 
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and  carefulness  in  answering.  It  may 
be  so.  Mr.  Hamerton's  reasonings 
are,  like  all  his  reasonings,  observant 
and  acute,  and  they  are  given  us,  hke 
all  he  gives,  so  beautifully  and  plea- 
santly.  But  the  reason  of  the  penny 
post  seems  a  httle  too  mechanical, 
too  artificial  and  external,  though 
it  does  touch  the  matter ;  people 
will  not  be  so  careful  for  what  costs 
a  penny  as  for  what  costs  a  shilhng. 
Neither  writer  nor  reader  values  the 
letter  so  greatly.  Another  reason 
often  given  is  the  increase  of  work, 
and  the  hurried  hving  which  this 
increase  causes.  This  is  true,  too 
true,  of  some  of  us,  though  not  of 
all.  But  there  are  two  reasons, 
surely,  not  generally  given,  which 
apply  to  many  of  us.  One  is  sheer 
downright  laziness  ;  we  will  not  take 
the  time  and  trouble  to  write  letters 
that  are  worth  reading.  Another  is, 
the  largeness  of  society.     We   have 
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so  many  friends  now — that  is,  corre- 
sponding  and  visiting  friends :  a  dozen 
at  least  for  every  one  that  our  grand- 
mothers  would  have  had.  So  that 
even  those  who  have  leisure  and  are 
not  lazy  have  to  distribute  the  frag- 
ments  among  so  many.  Our  news  is 
divided  among  so  many  people  that 
each   one's   share   is   almost   worth- 

less. 

But  perhaps  Horace  Walpole  will 
afford  us  a  better  excuse  for  turning 
to    him    again,    than    any   of   those 
already    given ;    and    this    for   two 
reasons.      We    may    take     him    as 
typifying  his  century,  and  so  try  to 
win  back  for  ourselves  a  few  of  the 
good   quahties  of  that  bygone  time ; 
quaUties  which  seem  to  be  escaping 
from   us   fast.      Then   his   long   Ufe, 
1717 — 1797,  saw  so  many  changes  in 
manners   and   in    writing ;    changes 
which  become  more  apparent  when 
we  remember  that  one  man  belonged 
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to  such  different  times.  We  may 
realize  this  best  by  taking  two 
examples.  Horace  Walpole  was 
born  before  Congreve  died  ;  he  was 
still  ahve  when  Carlyle  was  in  his 
childhood.  He  hved  from  Congreve 
to  Carlyle.  These  two  names 
exemphfy,  in  exaggeration  and  excess 
no  doubt,  but  still  they  exemphfy, 
the  tone  and  style  of  the  last  century 
and  of  the  present  one.  Congreve, 
handsome  in  his  person,  courtly  in 
his  manners,  finished  and  exquisite 
in  his  style,  is  very  different  from 
Carlyle,  who  was — will  Mr.  Froude 
forgive  me  ? — just  the  opposite  of  all 
these.  In  making  this  comparison, 
I  do  not  wish  to  consider  the  merits, 
the  character  and  worth  of  either 
writer,  so  much  as  to  contrast  their 
style  and  tone.  Because  by  so  doing, 
by  seeing  the  respective  style  and 
tone  of  each  century  exemphfied  in 
so    marked     a    way    by     two    such 
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characterlstic  men,  we  shall  be  helped 
to  realize  the  enormous  differences 
between  them.  Horace  Walpole, 
then,  reaches  from  Congreve  to 
Carlyle,  from  a  writer  of  Queen 
Anne's  days  to  a  writer  of  Queen 
Victoria's ;  and  another  point  of 
interest  for  us  is  that  he  has  a  share 
in  the  spirit  of  both — of  our  times 
and  the  times  of  Queen  Anne.  In 
his  external  qualities,  in  hterary  style, 
in  pohtics,  in  society  manners,  he 
belongs  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  in  some  of  his  tastes,  in  his 
dehcacy  of  spirit  and  of  body,  in  his 
small  share  of  insular  narrowness,  he 
belongs  rather  to  the  nineteenth. 
Sainte-Beuve  gives  him  his  sym- 
pathy  because  he  was  in  many  ways 
hke  a  Frenchman  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  we  may  give  him  ours  be- 
cause  in  some  ways  he  was  hke  an 
Enghshman  of  these  days. 

The  chief  events  in  Walpole's  life 
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will  help  us  to  see  how  all  this  came 
about. 

He  was  born  in  1717,  when  his 
father  was  already  famous.  At  ten  he 
was  sent  to  Eton,  where  he  met  Gray ; 
and  we  may  remark  that  even  there, 
those  two,  with  one  other  friend, 
Hved  very  much  apart  from  the  boys 
round  them ;  just  as,  in  after-Hfe, 
they  were  with  their  world,  but  not 
wholly  of  it.  A  few  years  later, 
1735,  Horace  went  to  King's  at 
Cambridge.  And  in  1739,  Gray  and 
Walpole  started  on  their  foreign 
travels.  The  story  of  their  tour, 
especially  of  the  French  part  of  it, 
is  told  very  pleasantly  by  Mr.  Gosse 
in  his  Life  of  Gray.  In  1741,  Wal- 
pole  came  back  from  his  wander- 
ings.  We  know  that  even  in  his 
younger  days  he  was  more  refined 
than  most  of  those  with  wtiom  he 
hved,  and  he  suffered  in  consequence. 
His   friend    Gray,    too,  had    a    hard 
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time  of  it  at  Cambridge,  though  in 
later  days,  because  his  tastes  and 
manners  were  not  quite  those  of  the 
place.  Tea  suited  him  for  breakfast 
rather  than  beer  ;  how  we  can  sym- 
pathize  with  this  !  He  Hked  fiowers 
in  his  room,  and  did  not  think  music 
unmanly.  All  this  got  him  into 
water-butts,  and  into  other  sad 
troubles.  And  poor  Horace  must 
have  been  often  oppressed  among  the 
squires  and  farmers  of  Houghton. 
After  his  sojourn  in  Italy,  and  with 
the  remembrance  of  the  friends  he 
made  in  Paris,  English  society,  as  he 
came  back  to  it  in  1741,  must  have 
seemed  more  terrible  than  ever. 
Though  he  was  in  ParHament,  he 
took  no  active  part  in  pubHc  Hfe  ; 
but  gave  himself  up  to  authorship, 
to  society  and  gossip,  and  to  anti- 
quarianism.  He  bought  Strawberry 
HiU  in  1747,  and  there  he  indulged 
aU  his   fancies  in  building,  in  print- 
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ing,  and  in  curiosities.  Quite  at  the 
end  of  his  hfe  he  came  into  the 
title,  which  he  did  not  value  at  an 
eighteenth-century  valuation  ;  he 
died  of  gout  in  1797. 

It  is  impossible,  in  speaking  of 
Walpole,  not  to  mention  Gray.  In 
spite  of  their  well-known  quarrel, 
the  two  friends  are  united  for  ever- 
more  in  Hterature.  During  their 
lives  they  stood  apart,  as  it  were, 
from  their  generation,  and  looked 
forward  towards  ours,  to  which  by  so 
many  of  their  tastes  they  really  be- 
longed.  To  Gray,  with  his  flowers 
and  his  music,  the  rough  horse-play 
of  the  younger  men  round  him  was 
as  odious  as  the  idleness  of  the  older 
ones.  He  had  many  interests  which 
were  uncommon  then ;  a  love  of 
architecture  and  archseology,  of  wild 
scenery,  and  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages.  Walpole  was  an  antiquarian 
too,    he     hked     medisevahsm,     and 
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Gothic  fashions,  in  days  when 
*'  Gothic  "  meant  barbarous.  In  all 
this,  Walpole  and  Gray  looked  to- 
wards  our  day  and  its  tastes.  We 
must  not  despise  poor  Horace  be- 
cause  Strawberry  Hill  was  a  little 
fantastic  and  untrue ;  he  was  a 
pioneer,  and  pioneers  cannot  be 
finished  workmen.  Besides,  Wal- 
pole  is  not  the  only  man  who  has 
built  a  house  in  a  bygone  style,  and 
failed  to  build  it  in  perfect  taste. 
He  might  raise  his  eyebrows  a 
httle  if  he  walked  through  London 
now,  at  some  of  the  Queen  Anne  and 
Georgian  houses  he  would  meet  with 
in  certain  streets. 

A  httle  discrimination,  then,  seems 
to  show  us  that  Horace  Walpole,  and 
Gray  too,  was  in  taste  and  tempera- 
ment,  in  some  ways,  hke  ourselves. 
He  was  hke  us  because  he  had  tastes 
which  are  common  now,  but  which 
were  uncommon  then.     We  may  add 

15 
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further,  that  some  of  these  tastes 
were  those  which  excite  the  scorn 
and  ridicule  of  Macaulay.  And  this 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  we,  as  well 
as  Walpole,  would  incur  the  same 
ridicule  and  scorn.  As  we  are  not 
fair  judges  in  our  own  case,  we  can 
hardly  settle  the  question  in  dispute 
between  Macaulay  and  the  points  at 
issue ;  but  let  us  at  least  remember 
that  we  are  impHcated  in  \Valpole's 
guilt.  It  is  not  for  us  to  despise  him, 
to  treat  him  rudely  as  Macaulay 
does ;  we  should  rather  be  on  his 
side,  since  his  side  is  ours  too. 

But  now  we  seem  to  have  raiscd 
another  question.  We  have  seen 
that  in  some  of  his  tastes  Walpole 
was  unlike  the  average  Englishman 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  he 
looked  towards  the  nineteenth.  And 
we  find  Sainte-Beuve  saying,  and 
Horace  Walpole's  sympathies  con- 
firm  it,  that   in    certain  other  ways 
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he  looked  rather  towards  France  than 
towards  England,  that  he  was  less 
at  home  in  Enghsh  society  than  in 
French.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
many  of  us,  could  we  go  back  into 
the  world  as  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago,  might  find  ourselves  in  agree- 
ment  with  Walpole  on  this  point  as 
well.  That  is,  with  our  greater 
delicacy  of  body  and  of  nerves,  with 
our  more  varied  tastes  and  accom- 
phshments,  with  our  larger  views,  we 
should  have  found  the  French  society 
of  that  date  more  agreeable,  more 
hke  our  tone  now,  than  average 
EngHsh  society  was  at  the  same 
period.  So  that  we,  in  our  vanity, 
may  assume  that  the  Fench  society 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  more 
civihzed,  more  perfect,  more  modern, 
than  society  was  in  England.  No 
wonder  the  hterature  in  which  that 
society  expressed  itself  was,  in  Hke 
manner,  superior  too ;  that  it  is  more 
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delicate,  more  varied  in  its  tastes, 
more  open  in  its  views  ;  and  there- 
fore  so  well  worth  knowing. 

And  now,  before  we  finish  with 
Macaulay,  let  me  beg  my  readers  to 
turn  once  more  to  his  essay  on  Wal- 
pole's  Letters,  and  then  to  look  at 
Sainte-Beuve's  essays  on  Chester- 
field,  and  on  Madame  du  Deffand : 
the}'  are  in  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  the  "Causeries  du  Lundi." 
I  think  after  reading  them  we  shall 
all  feel  more  in  sympathy  with  Sainte- 
Beuve  than  with  Macaulay.  The 
criticisms  of  the  latter  are  no  doubt 
trenchant  and  slashing,  they  make 
much  noise  and  a  great  show ;  but 
how  sadly  they  miss  the  mark,  how 
httle  they  satisfy  if  they  are  placed 
beside  criticisms  which  show  deHcate 
keenness  and  tact  ! 

But,  to  go  back  to  the  last  cen- 
tury  and  to  Walpole,  in  spite  of  its 
coarseness,     its    carelessness    about 
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high  things,  its  bounded  vievvs 
about  80  many  other  matters,  and 
its  corruption,  that  eighteenth 
century  is  strangely  fascinating. 
Walpole,  in  his  letters  and  in  his 
memoirs,  brings  its  great  world^ 
before  us  in  a  dehghtful,  a  hving 
way;  and  it  is  a  world  not  wholly 
to  be  by  us  despised ;  for  it  had  a 
few  good  things  we  are  getting  much 
in  need  of.  On  its  bad  side  it  was 
venal,  coarse,  artificial,  and  wanting 
in  seriousness.  But  on  its  good  side 
it  has  much  we  may  admire,  much 
we  might  copy.  Its  characteristics, 
on  its  good  side,  are  ease,  courtesy, 
and,  as  far  as  was  attainable  by  it, 
culture.  Its  culture  no  doubt  was 
narrow  and  bounded  ;  but  if  people 
knew  httle,  they  knew  that  httle  well. 
Their  knowledge  was  often  an  art 
which  added  to  the  grace  of  Hfe ; 
our  knowledge  is  too  often  an  arti- 
ficial   cram   which  adds  only  to    its 
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hurry.  It  is  not  miich  advantage  to 
have  more  varied  tastes  and  wider 
views,  if  our  multifarious  learning 
makes  us,  as  it  too  often  does,  mere 
walking  primers ;  we  have  no  time 
to  enjoy  our  knowledge  or  to  mellow 
it.  No  doubt  there  are  people  now 
as  pleasant  as  the  people  of  last 
century ;  but  it  is  ahvays  safer  to 
speak  about  those  who  have  long 
been  gone.  And  when  we  think  of 
Addison  and  Goldsmith  ;  above  all, 
when  we  think  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds — whose  face  alone  might  make 
us  love  him,  if  we  had  not  the  wit- 
ness  of  his  friends — we  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  somehow  we  are  a 
Httle  wanting  in  the  old-world  charm. 
A  certain  easy  leisurely  gentleness 
seems  to  have  left  us.  That  gentle, 
stately  courtesy  which  added  so  much 
to  the  dignity  and  grace  of  hfe  has 
gone  ;  it  has  gone,  not  because  we 
do    not    value    it,   but    because    we 
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have  not  left  ourselves  time  to  prac- 
tise  it.  We  have  forgotten  Marcus 
AureHus's  wise  words  :  "  Be  not  busy 
about  too  many  things." 

Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson's  "Old-World  Idylls,"  and 
how  unfortunate  are  they  who  have 
not,  must  often  hnger  in  a  longing 
way  over  that  "  Gentleman  of  the  Old 
School."  His  very  name  sounds  plea- 
sant ;  and  no  doubt  there  are  many, 
if  they  spoke  out  quite  frankly,  who 
wish  that  their  hves  and  surround- 
ings,  perhaps  even  their  minds,  might 
be  more  Hke  his.  But  however  that 
may  be,  our  hves  are  not  "  filled  with  a 
fine  old-fashioned  grace."  Does  not 
the  very  term  "old-fashioned  grace" — 
such  a  natural  expression — itself  con- 
fess  our  misgivings  that  grace  is  not 
quite  a  possession  of  our  days,  that 
it  is  distinctly  old-fashioned  ?  Yes, 
that  beautiful  habit  of  grace  and 
gracefulness    is   all    too    rare ;   it   is 
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wanting  in  our  speech,  our  writing, 
and  our  manners.  Want  of  leisure 
no  doubt  is,  in  the  main,  answerable 
for  this ;  a  want  of  leisure  which  is 
apparent  everywhere.  Who  can  have 
leisure  enough  to  be  graceful  in  that 
fevered,  hurrying  toil  which  is  called 
being  in  society?  There  is  no  time 
for  it.  How,  among  the  endless  ex- 
aminations  to  which  education  is  re- 
duced,  can  we  get  time  for  mellowness 
and  grace  of  scholarship  ?  If  Emer- 
son's  words  are  true,  that  *'  coolness 
and  absence  of  heat  and  haste  indicate 
fine  quahties,"  then  we  may  fear  that 
fine  quahties  are  not  common  among 
us  now.  This  fevered  unrest  is  shown 
more  clearly  in  our  lettersand  our  writ- 
ings.  Last-century  letters  and  essays 
are  usually  as  pleasant,  as  gracefully 
courteous  as  were  the  manners  of 
their  writers.  Because,  to  borrow 
again  from  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  their 
writers   had  space  for  Art's   delays; 
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they  could  afford  to  turn  a  phrase,  or 
trim  a  straggHng  theme  aright.  They 
could  wield  a  slower  pen.  To  many 
of  us  now  this  is  really  impossible, 
because  the  conditions  of  hfe  are  too 
hard  for  us ;  but  there  are  still  a  large 
number  who  are  not  actually  toil- 
ing  and  straining  in  therush  of  affairs 
or  of  business.  It  is  for  them  to 
shake  off  their  laziness  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  infectionof  the  feverish 
spirit  round  them  on  the  other,  and  to 
make  for  these  things,  for  leisure  and 
old-fashioned  grace. 

We  have  seen  how  Gray  and  Wal- 
pole  were,  in  so  many  of  their  tastes, 
modern,  as  compared  with  the  men  of 
their  time  ;  how  they  looked  towards 
the  tastes  of  our  own  day.  It  will 
not  be  quite  lost  time  if  we  look  a 
Httle  towards  theirs,  and  try  to  go 
back  to  some  of  their  ways.  To 
save,  if  possible  before  it  be  too  late, 
their  spirit   of   leisure   and   graceful 
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courtesy.  The  tone  and  example  of 
Reynolds  and  Addison  are  too  pre- 
cious  to  be  quite  forgotten,  to  be  old- 
fashioned  and  unpractised. 

We  are  too  apt  to  dismiss  the  last 
century  and  its  manners,  to  think  of 
it  onlyas  stiff,  artificial,  conventional. 
No  doubt  it  was  all  this ;  it  had  faults 
and  faiUngs  which  were  even  worse. 
These  we  are  well  rid  of,  and  we  do 
not  want  them  back ;  but  to  say  we 
have  not  some  of  the  faults  and  fail- 
ings  of  our  predecessors  does  not  do 
away  with  those  which  are  our  own. 

I  said  Walpole's  life  reached  from 
Congreve  to  Carlyle.  These  two 
names  express  the  advantages  and 
the  def^cts  of  each  century.  The 
faults  of  Congreve  are  a  want  of 
earnestness  and  moral  purpose,  an 
excess  of  conventionality,  and  an 
artificial  tone ;  his  good  points  are 
his  ease  and  grace  of  manner,  his 
brightness,    and   his   leisurely    spirit 
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of  enjoyment.  Carlyle  has  no 
want  of  earnestness  and  moral 
purpose ;  his  tone  cannot  be  called 
artificial,norhis  manner  conventional, 
and  his  reach  is  wider  and  higher  than 
poor  Congreve  dreamed  of.  But  yet 
he  would  have  been  better  if  his  style 
and  tone  had  expressed  some  of  Con- 
greve's  good  quahties.  Human  na- 
ture  easily  runs  into  extremes  ;  we 
have  perhaps  been  too  tempted,  as 
Carlyle  was,  to  condemn  last  century 
wholly,  in  all  its  works  and  ways. 
Though  is  not  this  a  Httle  excessive  ? 
Carlyle,  as  we  know,  rails  at  every- 
thing  French,  and  bids  us  copy 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.,  Cromwell,  and 
other  such  redoubtable  heroes.  By 
all  means  let  us  copy  their  good 
points,  but  not  their  faults.  French 
hterature  of  last  century  shows  us 
that  society  was  not  wholly  artificial, 
hollow,  immoral,  heartless ;  there 
was  much  in  it  that  was  very  good. 
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And  in  its  forms  how  much  pleas- 
anter  it  was,  how  miich  more 
humanizing,  than  the  conviviaHty  of 
Friedrich  Wilhelm,  or  the  receptions 
of  the  Lord  Protector! 

Man  makes  for  his  perfection  by 
many  ways,  and  through  various 
means  :  leisure,  society,  good  conver- 
sation  are  among  them.  These 
means  tend  to  be,  if  not  lost,  less- 
ened  in  their  value  and  effective- 
ness  by  some  of  the  prevaiHng  cus- 
toms  of  our  modern  hfe.  Horace 
Walpole  sets  us  the  good  example  of 
having  sympathies  with  a  hterature 
and  a  hfe  which  were  foreign,  and  of 
having  tastes  wider  than  the  tastes  of 
his  own  generation.  His  sympathies 
have  won  him  the  appreciation  of  a 
great  critic ;  his  tastes  and  tempera- 
ment — those  feehngs  he  had  in  com- 
mon  with  us — should  win  him  our 
regard.  And  more  than  this,  his 
example   should  lead    us  to   have   a 
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little  more  esteem  for  the  good  quali- 
ties  of  his  century  and  its  society. 

Though  after  all,  polished  and 
perfect  and  brilliant  as  was  the  best 
society  in  England  and  in  France 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  we 
may  find,  possibly,  a  better  model. 
The  society  which  Plato  takes  us  into 
is  perfect  and  polished  too,  and  it  is 
far  more  natural  and  in  earnest. 
Those  old  days  have  all  gone,  and 
their  people  with  them  ;  we  cannot 
make  their  manner  ours,  nor  is  it 
well  we  should.  Yet  it  is  a  help,  a 
stimulus,  to  know  the  tone  and  fashion 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 
The  writers  who  have  preserved  the 
thoughts,  and  words,  and  manners  of 
society  in  the  past  have  left  us  very 
much  their  debtors.  And  among  the 
EngHshmen  who  have  done  this,  the 
most  amusing  and  the  most  valuable 
is  Horace  Walpole. 

Elliot  Stock,  Patcnwsier  Rozv,  Londoii. 
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